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From the Editor 


(It is our pleasure to present MTNA Vice Presi- 
dent Duane H. Haskell as our guest editorialist for 
this issue. Appearing below is the first half of 
Dr. Haskell’s message, “The State, the Division, 
and MTNA". The second half will appear in the 
next issue of AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER. 
S.T J.) 


T is propitious, at this, the conclu- 

sion of the 1954 Biennial Meet- 
ings of the East Central, West Cen- 
tral and Southwestern Divisions of 
MTNA, to discuss the relationship 
of the state, the division, and MTNA. 
The meaning and purpose of the di- 
visional organization within MTNA 
is still so new that it is not surpris- 
ing to receive many inquiries as to 
just what a division is and what it 
should accomplish. State associa- 
tions are by no means a new idea but 
the importance which MTNA now 
places upon strong state associations 
gives the present discussion a new 
and timely importance. 

As a preliminary step, let us first 
accept the sequence of relationship 
as this: the affiliated state association 
is the basic foundation unit of MTNA 
organization. Each affiliated state as- 
sociation is an autonomous, inde- 
pendent organization of music 
teachers who are bound to MTNA 
only by having sought affiliation and 
by having met three simple require- 
ments: (1) that the membership of 
the association is geographically 
representative of the teachers in the 
state; (2) that at least 50% of the 
state association’s members are mem- 
bers in good standing of MTNA; (3) 
that its fiscal year coincides with 
that of MTNA. Beyond these sim- 
ple requirements, MTNA actually 
exerts no control over an affiliated 
state’s business, policy, or procedure. 
In recognition of affiliation, the na- 
tional association will not accept a 
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A RAGE OVER AN 


EXTRA CENT < 


WO recent books by recognized 
authorities state that the Pytha- 
gorean comma, the interval by which 
the twelfth fifth above a given tone 
fails to coincide with the seventh 
octave above the same tone, measures 
24 cents’ in the system of cents de- 
vised by Alexander J. Ellis for the 
measurement of intervals, when, as 
a matter of fact, it can be readily 
shown to measure 23 cents. Why cry 
over one cent, the hundredth part of 
a semitone? Well, it happens that 
our system of equal temperament de- 
pends on the measurement of this 
small interval, the Pythagorean com- 
ma—less than a quarter of a semi- 
tone in size—and although music 
is no longer a part of the Quadrivium, 
it still has a mathematical basis and 
musicians should not do such violence 
to mathematics! The trouble with 
leaving an error of this sort unchal- 
lenged is that other writers, seeing 
the statement in the writings of an 
accepted authority, will repeat it 
(just as the incorrect dates in Grove 
and Riemann were repeated in 
Baker's Biographical Dictionary 
until corrected by Slonimsky) and 
thus it may 
cepted as true. 
Using Ellis’s system, which de- 
fines 100 cents as equal to one tem- 
pered semitone or the 12th root of 
2, it is possible to make very precise 
measurements of intervals—to the 
billionth part of a cent (if you want 
to) which is the hundred-billionth, 
part of a semitone! This is done by 
using 15-place logarithms. Such fan- 
tastically fine measurement is, of 
course, unnecessary, and ordinarily 
intervals are measured to the nearest 
whole cent, the hundredth part of a 
semi-tone. In measuring the Pytha- 
gorean comma, however, let us be 
reasonably precise. 
The formula for the Pythagorean 
comma is (3/2)'* + (2/1)*. (3/2) 
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is the ratio which represents the long 
interval from the given tone (suppose 
we take CC, lowest C on the piano, 
for that) to the 12th fifth above it 
(b#*, the top key on the piano). 
Intervals are added by multiplying 
their ratios, hence (3/2)'* represents 
the sum of the 12 fifths: CC-GG-D-A- 
e-b-f#’-c#*-g#*-d#*-at*-eH*- 
b#*. (2/1)? is the ratio which 
represents the sum of the 
octaves, CC to c° 


seven 
(again the top key 
on the piano). Intervals are sub- 
tracted by dividing their ratios, 
hence the division sign shows that the 
second interval is being subtracted 
from the first: CC-c*? from CC-b#‘, 
which leaves the interval c*-b+*, the 
Pythagorean comma, which we are 
measuring. 
done by inverting the divisor and 
multiplying, and in multiplying, ex- 
ponents of the same number are 
added: (3/2)'? + (2/1)? = (3/2)" 
x (1/2)? = 3'7/2'*. This last ratio 
represents the Pythagorean comma, 
but if we go through the labor of 
raising 3 to the 12th power and 2 to 
the 19th power and get the ratio 
531441 /524288, we still have no very 
definite idea of the size of the in- 
terval. So we omit the last step en- 
tirely and have recourse to the sys- 
tem of cents in which logarithms of 
the numbers are used in place of the 
numbers themselves. It is not neces- 
sary for you to understand loga- 
rithms when you use them, any more 
than it is necessary for you to under- 
stand electricity when you turn an 
electric switch. Logarithms are great 
labor savers because they obey the 
laws of exponents -(being themselves 
exponents of the power to which the 
base, 10, must be raised in order to 
produce the number which they repre- 
sent): to multiply two numbers, add 
their logs; to divide subtract their 
logs; to raise a number to a given 


Division of fractions is 


power, multiply its log by the ex- 
ponent of that power; to find a given 
root of a number, divide its log by 
the index of that root. 

log (3'*/2%°) = log (3'*) —log 
(2°) = 12(0.4771212547) — 19. 
(0.3010299957 ) 5.7254550564 — 
5.7195699183 = 0.0058851381. This 
logarithmic remainder is the measure 
of the Pythagorean comma—all that 
remains to be done is to transform its 
value into cents. The Harvard Dic- 
tionary of Music (p. 362) suggests 
multiplying the logarithmic _ re- 
mainder, which it calls log i (loga- 
rithm of the interval), by 3986 (from 
the formula: cents = 1200/log 2 x 
3986 x log i). This is all 
right for ordinary work but does not 
give accurate results when you wish 
to split cents, even if the multiplier 
is extended to 3986.31 or to 3986.- 
3134. Much quicker, easier, and 
more accurate is the use of the short- 
cut table which follows. This table 
gives the logarithmic equivalents of 
cents in hundreds, ten, and units, and 
its use gives us a fairly painless way 
of dividing the logarithmic remainder 
by 0.0002508583, the logarithmic 
equivalent of one cent. The writer is 
indebted to Dr. Curt Sachs for this 
device. He prints such a table on p. 
15 of his Our Musical Heritage. Un- 
fortunately, however, his table has 
logs with only three significant fig- 
ures and does not give correct re- 
sults in measuring even the two in- 
tervals mentioned on the same page 
with the table. He says: “The non- 
tempered, perfect fifth would measure 
702, and the perfect fourth, 498 
cents.” Using his table and the 
method he prescribes, the results are 
700 and 499 cents respectively. The 
writer has merely extended his table to 
10-place logs which will measure in- 
tervals precisely to the fourth decimal 

(Continued on page 18) 
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F publishers’ catalogs and recital 

programs are any criteria, we are 
apparently at what I hope is the be- 
ginning of a renewed interest in the 
rather sizeable literature of music 
for four hands, one piano. 

For a number of years music has 
been subjected to the technique of 
specialization, and the ensuing in- 
tensive study which comes from the 
application of such a technique has 
resulted in certain advantages. Musi- 
cologists have dusted off and brought 
to our attention much material which 
has allied music to the cultural. eco- 
nomic, and social histories of man. A 
rather dangerous thing has happened 
in the practical approach to music. 
however: performance has been em- 
phasized and propagandized to the 
stunt level. It has become something 
one learns to “do.” such a sliding 
down a wire while hanging by the 
teeth. We have become somewhat 
awed by virtuosity: and, instead of 
making music ourselves when we 
want it, we rely on concerts. the 
radio, and the vast literature now 
available on records. This is. I feel. 
unfortunate for people and for the art 
because it assigns the performance of 
music to a relatively few individuals 
and overrides the accepted fact that 
there is, for active participation in a 
musical substitute 
which will, to the same degree. inte- 
grate music into a pattern of living. 


experience. no 


Ensemble Playing 


Those who play instruments other 
than the piano find themselves work- 
ing of necessity with others. They 
require accompanists; and they have 
always the opportunity to participate 
in instrumental organizations. such 
as orchestras and hands, and fre- 
quently the chance to work in the 
smaller chamber music ensembles. 
But a great many pianists perspire 
over and practice their art for vears 
without knowing the most satisfying 
musical experience of all: ensemble 
playing. 

The duet medium offers one oppor- 
tunity for “doing it ourselves” and is 
a practical one for the ensemble ex- 
perience for several reasons. The 
first and most obvious reason is that 
it requires but a single instrument. 
Then, there are. I suppose. more peo- 
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Duet Playing 


and Four-Hand 


Piano Music 


Howard B. Waltz 


ple who play the piano, in one man- 
ner or another, than any other single 
instrument. so the difficulty of find- 
ing a partner for making music is 
reduced. This problem may seem 
trifling to some, but in the smaller 
towns and communities it is not one 
to be taken lightly. The fact that the 
four hand literature is not so techni- 
cally demanding. mechanically, as a 
great deal of the solo literature makes 
it immediately available to a larger 
number of players. For example. a 
pianist does not have to be accom- 
plished to manage some of the 
Brahms Waltzes. Opus 39 or some of 
the pieces from Ravel’s Mother Goose 
Suite. I do not intend to minimize 
the technical difficulty of duet play- 
ing. but it must be said that its diffi- 
culties lie not so much in the music 
as in learning to play under certain 
limitations, and these difficulties must 
be worked out by both performers to- 
gether. Finally. duet music sounds 
best in the small recital room or. 
more important. in the home. Al- 
though it would seem at first glance 
that the four-hand, one piano medium 
would offer composers the oppor- 
tunity for writing music of great 
brilliance and complexity and with 
a wide dynamic range. such is not 
the case. Duet music is. | think. es- 
sentially chamber music. There is 
little music in this literature suitable 
for use in a large concert hall. but 
there is a wealth of fascinating ma- 
terial which has the clarity and inti- 
mate quality of chamber music. 


Mechanical Demands 


This music makes mechanical de- 
mands which are quite different from 
those to which the pianist ordinarily 
gives his attention. It demands not 
only what we consider to be a normal 
keyboard technique, but it requires 


that the performer learn to operate 
with another person sitting on the 
bench, a person whose hands and 
arms seem constantly to be in the 
way. It becomes necessary to play 
with an extremely low wrist and only 
the tips of the fingers over the key- 
board or with a very high wrist and 
the fingers almost vertical over the 
keys, depending on whether the part- 
ner’s hand is moving directly above 
or beneath. Because the torso is 
limited in sidewise movement the 
player finds himself developing an 
oblique technique: that is. one in 
which the hand is turned to the out- 
side so that it forms an angle of 
some one hundred and twenty degrees 
with the arm. 
only keeps the elbow out of a part- 
ner’s ribs, but it compels one to 


This technique not 


finger passages very carefully. using. 
for the most part, the outside fingers 
of the hand which is playing toward 
the middle of the keyboard. In all 
likelihood this will not be a fingering 
which seems natural: but it will 
prove expedient, if not absolutely 
necessary, and it will do wonders for 
the weak fingers. Although these 
technical demands are peculiar to the 
medium under discussion, they give 
a breadth to the mechanical equip- 
ment normally acquired by the pianist 
and facilitate the solution of technical 
problems found in other keyboard 
music. 

Excess motion is out of the ques- 
tion. Forearm rotation or move- 
ments of the hand from the wrist are 
practically impossible a large part of 
the time because of the proximity of 
the two middle parts or because of 
the oblique position of the arm. Thus 
the performer must rely on_ his 
fingers. This emphasis on a depend- 
able finger technique may at first be 
a stumbling block but ‘is perhaps the 
most valuable technical discipline 
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which transfers from this medium 
to solo work. Even where a certain 
amount of freedom of movement is 
available, it is frequently not desir- 
able, for it may distract the eye of 
the other player or it may create 
rhythmic instability, thus sabotaging 


the ensemble. Such questionable 


aids to the performer as humming, 


grunting, snorting, tossing the head, 
or bouncing up and down must be 
abandoned. These limitations and 
the lack of freedom may be sources of 
irritation in performance. But it is 
precisely this discipline which is im- 
portant to the pianist, for he learns 
to concentrate on essentials, to ac- 
quire a security based on a broad 
technical preparation, and to play 
simply and without distracting man- 
nerisms. 


Values 


Everyone recognizes the value of 
ensemble in sharpening the rhythmic 
sense. Absolute precision and strict 
observance of note values may be 
highly desirable in all playing: but 
in duet playing it is a necessity, for 
the fractional part of a second’s 
divergence in time can spoil a de- 
sired effect. Doubled passage work 
and simultaneous attacks and releases 
of chords are among the problems 
constantly confronting the _ per- 
formers, and quite often the prox- 
imity of the parts makes it extremely 
difficult to obtain rhythmic pre- 
cision and accuracy. Many times 
the same key must be struck simul- 
taneously by both players, or it 
must be struck by one player im- 
mediately after the other has played 
it. The ensemble in such cases will 
not tolerate a difference of opinion 
rhythmically. 

Working in this music, as in all 
music, demands the utmost of the 
ear and requires constant and atten- 
tive listening to every sound that 
issues from the piano. There are. 
however, certain problems to be con- 
sidered which are of a nature pecu- 
liar to the medium. Please bear in 
mind that the performers are not 
only confined to a single instrument 
but also are largely restricted to a 
single register of the instrument. This 
circumstance all but rules out the 
possibility of contrasting timbres. 
and it demands a certain readjustment 
in the thinking and the listening of 
the performer. Thus the problem of 
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balance is a considerable one, for the 
pianist has not only to obtain the 
proper dynamic levels within his own 
part, but he must adjust these levels 
to those of the other player. This 
important and delicate balance is in 
constant flux. I am not concerned 
here with nuance, which, it seems 
to me, has more to do with the shap- 
ing of musical phrases. I am speak- 
ing here of dynamic levels. It is one 
thing for the pianist to balance a 
melodic line against an accompani- 
ment or other melodic lines when he 
is in control of all of them, but it is 
quite another matter to handle these 
when he is in only partial control. 

The problems of tone and touch are 
delicate and require special atten- 
tion. Solid chords used as accom- 
paniment are frequently divided be- 
tween the players, and broken chords 
are often used simultaneously in both 
parts. Such cases demand, in addi- 
tion to good balance, careful match- 
ing of tone and touch. Decisions 
must, therefore, be made as to the 
kind of legato needed, which of the 
various staccato touches is to be used, 
whether or not the tone is to have 
point. In carrying out these decisions 
it is only the ear which can indicate 
the degree of success achieved. This 
success will allow the musical lines 
to move, when necessary, from one 
part to another smoothly and without 
a disturbing difference in tone 
quality. 


Phrasing 


The shaping of musical phrases is. 
of course, of utmost importance, for 
it leads to an understanding and pro- 
jection of the musical structure of 
the composition at hand. This fre- 
quently takes a bit of doing in duet 
music, for the player meets some- 
thing here he rarely finds anywhere 
else: a simple melodic line for one 
hand or perhaps doubled at the 
octave, without accompaniment fig- 
ures to aid in nuance or give the 
illusion of crescendo. Coping with 
this simple line on an instrument 
which does not sustain tone demands 
no little sensitivity and imagination, 
and very often the burden falls on 
the other performer who supplies in 
the accompaniment the shading 
needed in moulding the phrase. 

Pedaling, of course, causes its 
share of difficulties. To the pianist 
pedaling his own playing can be at 
times difficult and trying. but pedal- 


ing what someone else is playing may 
make a neurotic of him. Once more 
he must depend entirely upon the ear. 
The pedal cannot be counted upon to 
aid in legato playing, for frequently 
accompaniment figures do not allow 
it. The performers, therefore, are 
strictly on their own and must culti- 
vate a smooth finger legato. The 
player of the lower part generally 
manipulates the pedal. The aural 
impression which comes to him in 
this position at the keyboard is quite 
different from that obtained in the 
normal position, and a certain ad- 
justment to the sound must be made. 
He may frequently wish he had, mo- 
mentarily, of course, an elephant ear 
that would reach out and around to 
the front of the instrument. 


Analysis 


Structural analysis is no less im- 
portant in this medium than in others, 
but there is perhaps a more urgent 
need for analysis of texture. This 
should be carefully considered by 
the performers together. In_ indi- 
vidual practice the pianist is apt to 
become enamored of relatively un- 
important figures which happen to 
have a melodic appeal or which point 
up an especially effective harmonic 
progression, and these are sung out 
with a warm tone that completely 
overshadows the musical idea to be 
projected. It is easy enough, if such 
distortion is permitted, for duet music 
to sound thick and heavy. But no 
matter how complex the writing, it is 
the duty of the performers to ana- 
lyze the texture and to assign each 
line its proper dynamic level. This 
procedure will result'in the musical 
idea being set forth clearly but with 
adequate support. 

Two people’s practicing together 
will, unless one is a deaf mute, lead 
to long and heated discussions about 
every one of the technical and musi- 
cal points thus far mentioned. This 
experience can be extremely bene- 
ficial to the serious student of music, 
for when he is exposed to another’s 
ideas he is heard through other ears 
than his own and he is called upon 
to defend his ideas and his technical 
methods. 
examination and clarification of his 
musical and technical principles. 

I urge those of you who are in- 
terested in music to investigate the 


Such experiences force re- 
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THE STUDENT AND HIS 






PREPARATION FOR CHOIR DIRECTING 


N the field of choir directing, we 

often find fine musicians who are 
well-versed in music literature and 
technic, and yet, because of a lack 
of personal qualities, are not very 
successful. At the same time, we 
often find a choir director with very 
strong personal qualities, and yet 
unsuccessful because of a lack of 
fine musical equipment. It would 
then seem that the preparation and 
study of the student should be con- 
centrated on becoming as fine a 
musician as possible, giving at the 
same time much thought and study 
to the developing of strong per- 
sonal qualities. 

What, then, are the musical and 
personal qualities required in a 
good choral conductor? 


Musical Qualities 


Generally speaking, we think of 
the musical qualities as being baton 
technic, a keen ear, ability to play 
simple accompaniments, criteria for 
the selection of literature, rehearsal 
procedure, knowledge of voice pro- 
duction, and good all around musi- 
cianship. Due to the limited length 
of this paper, let us assume that the 
greater number of these factors will 
receive the necessary consideration 
and study in other classes in the 
Church Music Department. 

There are, however, two subjects 
to which I feel the student should 
give special study; these being baton 
technic and voice production. 

Baton technic should be studied 
and practiced until the use of the 
baton or hand, in all basic patterns, 
requires no conscious attention. This 
permits the conductor to create in 
any chorus, and rather quickly, a 
common understanding which will 
then allow the director to give him- 
self entirely to the music. The length 
of time for achieving and perfecting 
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an effective baton technic will vary 
with each student. We sometimes 
find the student to be so strong in 
other qualities that some weakness 
in baton technic is of no serious 
consequence. 

It is amazing how many students 
who are interested in, and plan to 
become, church choir directors 
have had no thought of studying 
voice. How can a student of a 
vocal or choral school direct and 
work with an instrumental ensemble 
and know nothing of the habits and 
procedures of the various instru- 
mentalists before him? How, then, 
can a student in other fields of music 
direct and improve a vocal ensemble 
without some knowledge of the voices 
composing the choir ensemble? 


Volunteer Choir 


The volunteer choir is a challenge 
to the choir director today; a chal- 
lenge, chiefly because even the 
smallest church has become in- 
teresed in establishing or improving 
its musical program. There will be 
no other place where the student will 
be so challenged to create a vocal en- 
semble which will sound well. There 
probably will be no place where he 
will find poorer vocal material from 
which a good performing ensemble 
must be produced. He then must 
be able to detect the reasons for 
poor vocal quality and, in turn, 
be able to correct or improve it. He, 
therefore, must learn the mechanics 
and workings of the voice. This does 
not mean that every successful choir 
director is, or has to be, a singer; but 
it does mean that some course of 
study in voice production is a must. 

As to the personal qualities of a 
choir director, I think he should have 
a belief in the principles of Christian 
faith, a sincere love for his work, 
imagination, patience, tact, confi- 
dence, an ability to organize, a re- 













fined sense of humor, a _ pleasant 
yet commanding voice, and a good 
personal appearance. 

We all know of the many problems 
in organizing or reorganizing the 
average church volunteer choir. The 
problem of reclassification of voices. 
the tact necessary in dealing with 
the various personalities and the 
patience required for the growth and 
development of the entire program. 
All are sometimes more than a di- 
rector of many years experience can 
meet with instant or complete suc- 
How then can the student ex- 
pect to accomplish this first step with- 
out some very serious thought and 
study of his personal equipment? 
While thought, study, and effort are 
being applied, increasing experience 
will, of course, help greatly. Fortu- 
nately this field is being opened to 
the student, while a student. 


cess, 


Opportunities 


A majority of the average, or be- 
low average, sized churches are un- 
able to pay the salary of a profes- 
sional or well-trained choir director 
and are turning to music students 
to fill these positions. This is a great 
opportunity for the students who 
fill these positions. This is a great 
opportunity for the students of 
choral conducting to test their prepa- 
ration and their personal qualities as 
choir directors. It is also a great 
opportunity for the students of choral 
conducting to obtain the experience 
necessary to all of us to grow musi- 
cally and to improve our working 
techniques. 

Students of choral conducting to- 
day have a great opportunity to con- 
tribute to the growth of organized 
programs of music in our churches: 
therefore, they must be led in their 
years of study to sense their good for- 
tune and their responsibility to make 
of themselves the finest choir direc- 
tors possible. AAA 
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TPHE art of singing, in the con- 

ventional style, is based on musi- 
cal and phonetical precision in the 
production of tone and speech. Sing- 
ing is thus reduced to definite form 
and procedure by which the full 
musical potentiality of the voice is 
reached and maintained. 

With competent guidance, attain- 
ment of that goal lies within the grasp 
of anyone given the talent for musi- 
cal expression and the aptitude for 
acquiring proper voice technique. 

The prime requisites to the role 
of teaching voice, in keeping with 
the formal standards, are: (1) an 
intimate knowledge of the musical 
and phonetical values. as translated 
into form and procedure; (2) the 
ability to recognize all the correction 
needs of the pupil; and (3) the use 
of specific and practicable logic in 
each instance. 

To the purpose of serving those 
ends, the following analysis, setting 
forth the basic factors, or framework, 
of the art, is addressed: 


FORM 
PROPERTIES OF TONE: Tone, or 
musical sound, whether it is that of 
the voice, p'ano, violin, or what not, 
possesses four properties: Pitch, 
Quality, Volume, and Duration which, 
as applied to the voice, may be de- 
fined as follows: Pitch is any given 
level on the music scale within the 
voice range. Quality is the color of 
the voice, classified as Soprano, 
Baritone, etc. Volume is any degree 
of loudness conducive to the full 
musical sound of voice. Duration is 
any given length of time that the 
three above named properties con- 
tinue in concerted balance. The voice 
is unmusical to the extent that it is 
deficient in any of these properties. 
VOWELS: Each syllable of speech 
(English) contains a dominant vowel 
sound on which a dwell takes place 
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in singing, according to the time 
value of the note on which it occurs. 
There are seven of these vowels on 
which the voice is capable of musical 
sound, or vocal tone. They are: 
o, oo, ah, uh, aw, e and eh, as used 
in the following sentence: Those who 
star must all speak well. 

To maintain musical uniformity 
of tone, as in a melodic sequence of 
piano tones, the voice should be held 
to those seven sounds, exclusively. 
The remaining vowel sounds of 
standard speech may be changed so 
as to approach or equal the musical 
vowels, according to nearness in 
sound, without noticeable distortion 
of speech. 

The following vowels and dip- 
thongs are each composed of two of 
the musical sounds. The first is the 
dwelling sound; the second, or 
vanishing sound, should not be pro- 
longed but sounded quickly and suf- 
ficiently to complete the vowel or 
dipthong. 

Vowels 
a, as in day, should be sounded as, eh-« 
, as in might, 26; i? me E ee 


, as in go, 
Dipthongs 


wh, as in when, as - oa “ j 
y¥, as in only, - ” - sa ig 
Of the remaining vowel sounds. 
the principal ones and their modifi- 
cations are: 
a, as in an, at, and, etc., should le 
broadened to approach the sound al 


a, as in air and the dwelling sound 
of rhyming words, such as, care 


there, where, etc., should be held 

slightly to the sound uli 
e, when followed by r (er), as in 

her, were, ever, etc., and 
¢, as in earth, early, etc., should be 

broadened to the sound uh 
i, as in if, it, will, etc., should be 

pointed to approach the sound , e 
i, as in birth, mirth, etc., should be 

broadened to the sound . — 
o, as in word, world, etc., should be 

held to the sound eee . . oe ul 
oo, as in good, look, etc., and 
ou, as in could, should, etc., should 


be pointed to approach the sound. . 


Care should be taken to avoid dis- 
tortion, as for example: if should be 
spoken as ef, not eef. 


Paul R. Gunnison 


The sound of a vowel should not 

be changed while it is being dwelt 
upon, as for example: if (ef) should 
not be uttered in two sounds, as 
e-ehf. Neither should the sound be 
permitted to change when being car- 
ried from one note to another of 
different pitch. 
CONSONANTS AND PRONUNCIA- 
TION: The fricative and explosive 
sounds of speech, occurring in the 
consonants, should be clearly sounded 
for the purpose of distinct diction. 
The r should be artistically rolled: 
its sound should never be completely 
omitted. 

Meticulous pronunciation is a vital 
factor to speech in singing. Each 
syllable should be spoken as a com- 
plete monosyllable word. thus: pro 
nun ci a tion, articulated smoothly. 

PROCEDURE 
BREATH CONTROL: The key fac- 
tor in the production of vocal tone 
is breath control, preventing the 
breath, as such, from escaping dur- 
ing voice. A breathy, or disinte- 
grated, voice is incapable of artful 
performance in the execution of 
pianissimo, gradation of the volume 
and portamento, or gliding the voice. 

Control of the breath. which is 
also control of the voice, may be 
attained by drawing. or slanting. the 
voice inward, or backward, in the 
throat, instead of projecting it di- 
rectly outward into space. By this 
tangible means, the vowels are 
formed and contained high in the 
throat and all the outgoing breath is 
consumed in clear, breathless fone. 

Diaphragmatic support. for power 
and stability of the voice. and open- 
ing of the mouth, for amplification 
of the voice, are thus made effective. 
The vocal organism is brought into 
adjustment favorable to its coordi- 
nated functioning, throughout. and 
artistic execution becomes a matter 
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~ INCE any nomenclatural system 
presupposes a parallel system of 
classification, I shall begin by setting 
up such a classification, designed to 
meet the following requirements: 

L) Exhaustiveness: ability to ac- 
count for any conceivable oc- 
currence. regardless of  fre- 

quency. 

2) Consistency: avoidance of 

cross-classification. (e.g.. one 

excellent harmony book classi- 

fies all accented nonchord tones 

as appoggiaturas—that is. by 

accent—but classifies all others 
according to how they are en- 
tered and left). 

3) Easy applicability, with as few 
fine distinctions and borderline 
cases as possible. 

Once 
must be given names with the follow- 
ing attributes. so far as this is pos- 
sible. 


classified. nonchord tones 


1) A word already in wide or 
general use in the connection 
under consideration is to be 
preferred: “passing tone” for 
instance. 

2) Simple English is better than 
coinages and 
Neighboring 


exoticisms. 

Tone Ap- 
proached by Skip” is English 
but hardly simple and manipu- 
latable. 

3) If possible, the English term 
should denote. in no more than 
one or two words, an essential 
and exclusive attribute of the 
formation it is applied to: 
“passing tone” also meets this 
requirement. 

1) Words already in use with other 
or differently delimited mean- 
ings should be avoided or used 
with reluctant caution. “Ap- 
poggiatura” is the best case in 
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point: the retention of its 
eighteenth - century meaning 
forces the disruption of an 
otherwise consistent classifica- 
tion, as in the case cited above: 
when used to designate non- 
chord tones entered by leap 
and left by step. as in some 
present-day theory systems. and 
as proposed below. it differs 
from its eighteenth-century ap- 
plication, to the confusion of 
students. 
It is a 
initials of the various terms dif- 


convenience if the 
fer from one another. per- 
mitting their use as symbols in 
graphic analysis on the musi- 
cal score. (An amusing mis- 
application of this practice oc- 
curred several years ago when 
a certain theory work. upon be- 
translated from the German. 
retained the original appara- 
tus of symbols that had been 
based upon the initials of the 
German forms of the terms. 
with graphically 
modifications. As a result. what 


descriptive 


had been a clear associational 
relationship of term and sym- 
bol in German became a gro- 
tesque mismating in the English 
version). 

(An examination of theory books 
for methods of classification shows 
that two distinct primary differentia- 
tions are used, one being how the 
nonchord tone is entered and left. the 
other being when it appears. that is. 
whether accented or not. Both of 
these attributes are relevant to the 
classification of the non-chord tone. 
but in any particular system only one 
should be chosen as the primary dif- 
ferentiation and so used throughout. 
the other being retained only as a 
qualifying differentiation. 
ing of them, as in most systems, gives 


The mix- 


rise to cross-classifications and dif- 
ficulty of application. 

Let us provisionally choose accent 
as our primary differentiation: thus 
we could designate all accented non- 
chord tones as. say. appoggiaturas. 
and then, by applying the qualifying 
differentiations of manner of en- 
trance and quitting. arrive at such 
subdivisions as appoggiaturas  en- 
tered by step and left by step. en- 
tered by prolongation and left by 
That this method 
has never been followed throughout 


step, and so on. 


an entire system is probably due 
to the complexity and variability of 
its basic distinction: accent is not 
a single. easily isolated thing. but 
many different things interacting in 
many different ways. I need only 
mention pulse accent, harmonic ac- 
cent, contour accent. intensity accent. 
duration accent. and dissonance ac- 
cent to give some idea of the com- 
plexity of the matter. It therefore 
seems clear that accent must be rele- 
gated to a secondary—that is, quali- 
fying—position in our system of 
classification, where any ambiguity 
that it causes will affect not the cate- 
gory of a nonchord tone. but merely 
one of its secondary attributes. 


Primary Differentiation 


Turning, however. to the other 
means of primary differentiation. we 
find that it is very easy to set up and 
maintain distinctions with it. 
stance, while there may be an argu- 
ment about a tone’s accent or lack 
of it, there can hardly be disagree- 
ment over whether or not it is en- 
tered and left by step. This double 
distinction has the further advantage 
of being already in general use. most 
systems erring only in their incon- 
sistent application of it. 

There are three main classes: non- 


For in- 
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chord tones left by step, nonchord 
tones left by leap, and nonchord tones 
left by prolongation. There are no 
other ways of moving from a non- 
chord tone. Since there are likewise 
no other ways to enter, each of the 
three main classes may be divided ac- 
cording to manner of entrance. 

Now refer to the chart at the end 
of the article. The first and largest 
class is that whose members move to 
the next pitch by step. Of the two 
that are entered by step, one, the 
passing tone, has a name that com- 
bines to an unusual degree the vir- 
tues of common usage, simplicity, 
and descriptiveness. However, many 
theorists call it a passing tone only 


when it is unaccented, and an ap- 


poggiatura, or, in one case, neighbor- 
ing tone, when accented. I have al- 
ready given my reasons for opposing 
this cross-classification. For the other 
of these first two I have used “re- 
turning tone” rather than the more 
widely used but less specifically de- 
scriptive tone” or 
(Either of these 
could well be used to describe the 


whole class). 


“neighboring 
“auxiliary tone. 


The Appoggiatura 
Entrance by step 
appoggiatura. This is not an ideal 
term, being easily confused with the 


produces the 


eighteenth-century ornament of the 
same name (which by the classifica- 
tion being proposed here would be 
either a suspension without tie or an 
accented passing, returning, or ap- 
poggiatura tone). However. since it 
would be inconsistent and confusing 
to change the whole system of classi- 
fication at this point in order to 


allow the term to conform to the 
eighteenth-century meaning, and 
since a careful search has so far 
failed to uncover a simple, descrip- 
tive English alternative, it has been 
tentatively retained. (A coinage from 
the Latin was unconvincing; “leaning 
tone” suggests downward resolution 
exclusively; “jumping tone” fails to 
make clear 
jumped to or from. 
the readers of this article will have 


suggestions). 


whether the tone is 
Perhaps some of 


Besides the classical suspension. 


entrance by prolongation produces 
several related formations that are 
found in the music of most periods 
but are only 
theory books. 


rarely mentioned in 
They may either be 
classed as non-chordally prepared 
suspensions or separately classified 
as “prolonged passing tone”, “pro- 
longed returning tone”, and “pro- 
longer appoggiatura” according to 
the ways by which the tones of prepa- 
ration are entered. 

The members of the second main 
class move to the subsequent pitch 
by leap. In practice they are often 
hard to distinguish from those mem- 
hers of the first main class whose 
resolution by step has been delayed 
or interrupted as described in note 
2 of the chart. 

The escaped tone is often but not 
always anticipatory—see note 5 on 
the chart. In its commonest classi- 
cal occurrence it is approached from 
helow and left by a downward third. 
from 


greater leaps than a third are not un- 


but approaches above and 


known in many styles. Since its oc- 
currence in an_ accented 
might cause it to be heard as part of 
the chord, it is usually unaccented. 


position 


The free tone has difficulty main- 
taining its identity because it is so 
easily absorbed by the harmony. 
Chains of free tones frequently bring 
about incipient polyharmony. 

Occasionally a suspension is found 
that lacks stepwise resolution. It be- 
longs in this group of nonchord 
tones left by leap, but it is difficult 
either to find or invent a name for 
it, so it remains unnamed here. Its 
companions, the prolonged escaped 
tone and prolonged free tone, are 
easily named. 

The remaining major division con- 
sists of nonchord tones resolved by 
prolongation, that is, passively. There 
is only one member. no distinction be- 
ing made between entrance by step 
and entrance by leap. (Entrance by 
prolongation, by requiring the ap- 
pearance of three chords, produces an 
organ point). As in suspensions, pro- 
longation may be achieved by either 
repetition or unbroken continuation. 
the former being the more common. 
The anticipation is usually shorter 
than the prevailing rate of harmonic 
motion since it might otherwise as- 
sume chordal significance. 

The system is now complete except 
for the gap noted. Subdivision is 
carried out to different extents in the 
various categories. but in this way 
only useful 
tained: this also follows the general 


distinctions are main- 
practice. The requirements of con- 
sistency. exhaustiveness, easy applic- 
ability, flexibility. and simple. de- 
scriptive English terms seem to have 
been reasonably well satisfied. There 
is a minimum of novel elements and 
there are few possibilities for am- 
biguities in application. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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| be our endeavor to cope with some 

of the present day situations and 
problems which the teacher of the art 
of piano-playing meets. we find the 
constructive choice of basic ma- 
terials in piano literature of great 
importance. It can be a powerful, 
stimulating. and inspiring influence 
in the musical future of the pupil. 
It is one phase of teaching piano 
which has many ramifications and a 
disturbing effect on the well-being 
of the conscientious pedagogue. We 
do not offer these observations and 
practices as a panacea for the many 
riddles our various pupils offer, but 
as possibly some food for thought. 


Musie Publishers 


Over a period of years we have 
watched the music publishers with 
the help of various well-meaning per- 
sons interested in solving the prob- 
lem of providing teaching material 
for piano study produce untold vol- 
umes of effective and_ ineffective 
scores. We have also noted how many 
teachers of piano-playing. especially 
those dealing with the elementary 
grades. have allowed the products of 
the music publishers to be their 
guide in the choice of materials for 
study. Where and when this situation 
obtains, the pupil. in our estimation. 
is not being properly schooled or 
given an opportunity to develop. due 
to the fact that someone. other than 
the teacher who is more or less ac- 
quainted with the student's musical 
potentialities, has determined what 
his musical fare shall be. We can- 
not think of anything more incon- 
gruous or detrimental to the develop- 
ment and nurturing of interest in the 
art of piano-playing than to ask the 
talented pupil to dine on the same 
fare offered to one with little or no 
talent. 

Taking these observations into con- 
sideration we deduce and firmly be- 
lieve that, after a pupil has been ac- 
cepted and before any definite ma- 
terial for study is selected. a thor- 
ough evaluation of that individual's 
age, mental, musical, and physical 
abilities and properties. must be 
made. After such an evaluation has 
been made and findings pondered on, 
the teacher should, in our estimation. 
delve into his storehouse of music 
materials and come up with scores 
which will tend to. develop the ear. 
eye, mind, hand, and music apprecia- 
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tion, as well as sustain and nurture 
any interest shown in the art of 
piano-playing. We cannot believe 
that Book III of some publisher is 
the correct answer to the problem as 
to what to assign the new pupil or 
any other pupil who has gone through 
Books I and II of said publisher. In 
other words, we believe that a con- 
scientious teacher will thoroughly 
study the pupil entrusted to his or 
her tutelage, and will have some 
knowledge of the literature of the 
piano which is tremendous in scope 
as to difficulty and worth. and _ all- 
encompassing as to its appeal to the 
ear and its mood-stimulating poten- 
tialities. (Here. in an aside. we would 
like to decry and disparage the use 
of so-called piano literature in the 
earlier grades which is made up of 
simplified versions of well known 
pieces or orchestral works). 


More Considerations 


If the teacher is entrusted with the 
training of the more advanced pupil 
from the junior high school level 
up. he will also find it necessary to 
take several other items into con- 
sideration before making any assign- 
ments. The degree of advancement 
attained by the pupil as well as the 
type of material used in the earlier 
schooling, and how well that has 
been done. will surely demand that 
a teacher ponder deeply before de- 
termining what musical fare will pro- 
duce the best results and further a de- 
sire to play really well. 

Now, how and what shall the tutor 
select for the pupil from the junior 
high school level up? 
might pose a real and pertinent ques- 
tion by asking. can we determine 
just what the basic material for piano 
study from the junior high school up. 
must and shall be when we encoun- 
ter so many types of pupils to work 
with who have so many interests dur- 


Here we 


ing these adolescent and formative 
years? If and when we determine 
just what the basic material for piano 
study must be during these vears 
for all pupils, then we have. in’ my 
estimation, assumed the role of a dic- 
tator, and will have regimented one 
of the Arts. Just this situation ob- 
tains more or less when the embryo 
pianist and possible musician is sub- 
jected to so-called piano (revised. 
watered-down adulterated 
scores) music volumes during their 
grade school study. Can we be told 
or even imagine just what will hap- 
pen to the nervous systems of a 
teacher and 


and 


pupil who has been 
“thoroughly educated” in grade 
school years with these many revised, 
simplified, and adulterated 
when the teacher. perhaps a Bach 
enthusiast. assigns one of Bach’s 
Little Preludes, an Invention or 


Symphonie or a 


seores, 


choice morsel 
from the pen of Bach’s contempo- 
rary, Pachelbel? 
change in the type and 
acter of music generally results in 
numerous heartaches and 
wearisome months of discouraging 
efforts for both teacher and student. 
We again conclude that the teacher 
must know the pupil well. what he 
has done, how long it has taken him 
to do it, how well he has done it, plus 
piano literature before making any 
far-reaching 
also prove highly valuable to both 
teacher and pupil to ascertain whether 
the ability to play the piano is a 
goal to be arrived at and used 
eventually as a vocation or an avoca- 
tion. When we have finally deter- 
mined what the findings, resulting 
from these various endeavors which 
we might term exploratory measures. 
mean, then we will probably more 
easily and wisely assist the pupil in 
attaining his goal. 

We feel obligated. when a paren’ 
trusts us with the training of a young 


Such a_ sudden 


char- 


many 


assignments. It will 
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hopeful. to do our utmost in further- 
ing the parent’s and possibly the 
pupil's ambition, and this training of 
the young hopeful in the art of piano- 
playing resolves into the following 
basic elements: 

It means endeavoring to focus the 
attention of the pupil by eye to the 
printed page so he will understand. 
what it is trying to picture in tone, 
combination of tones and rhythm. 

It means urging the pupil to strive 
for a technic which will permit him 
to cope with whatever difficulties the 
composer's work might offer, whether 
they have to do with tone color, 
rhythm, tempo, acoustics, fingering, 
pedaling. muscular control, et cetera. 

It means creating an interest on 
the part of the pupil so he will want 
to become acquainted with the con- 
ditions which prevailed when a score 
heing studied was composed. 

Finally. but not the least, it means 
training and attracting the young 
pianist’s ear so it will learn to com- 
pare what the printed page suggests 
with what is produced, and to be- 
come so engrossed in a performance 
that the listener’s attention will be 
demanded and commanded. 

Obviously it will require these ac- 
complishments to interpret success- 
fully and interestingly a composition 
by Bach. Beethoven, Brahms or a 
score from the pen of a modern or 
ultra-modern composer, and less when 
performing a “pretty tune” by a less 
able and inspired composer. It would 
also seem obvious that, if the goal 
of the pupil is merely to play these 
“pretty tunes.” then the teacher may 
relax a little and not endeavor to 
make a concert artist of every and 
all persons entering his studio. 
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There are a number of schools 
of thought which have to do with 
the best method and means for ar- 
riving at a desired result. One be- 
lieves that the repetitious practice of 
trills, scales and arpeggios will pro- 
vide the needed finger dexterity and 
ear training to negotiate successfully 
the pages of a composition. We have 
noted on numerous occasions that pu- 
pils so trained very often play a scale 
or arpeggio as such successfully but 
fail to do so in a composition they 
have elected to perform. Could this 
failure be due to the fact that the 
pupil has adopted the editor’s finger- 
ing which is at variance with con- 
ventional fingering? We have never 
been able to understand why scales 
and arpeggios should be practiced 
over a period of years, and then be 
governed by a fingering as set up by 
an editor in a piece which is not in 
agreement with the one learned. We 
have but to peruse the pages of a lot 
of piano literature to prove this state- 
ment and assertion. 


Digital Perfection 


Another school believes that digi- 
tal perfection can be reached by 
purchasing a score which advises 
the pupil to practice such and such 
a pattern so many times a day. We 
can not and do not agree with such a 
practice as we have known pupils 
who have read a book or the news- 
paper at the same time. Why not 
devise an exercise, if such is needed. 
out of a troublesome passage and de- 
vote some time to its repetition? 

Another discards these practices 
entirely and resorts to all manner of 
studies and etudes which often prove 
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to be of very little practical value 
unless they have been especially se- 
lected to assist in the solution of some 
problem encountered in correcting 
some fault and weakness, whether it 
be musical or technical, or when as- 
signed more or less as a new adven- 
ture in reading each week. 

Then there is the school which be- 
lieves that the literature for the piano 
is so all-encompassing that pupils 
can reach a very high level of ac- 
complishment by the judicious select- 
ing of meritorious compositions for 
study and, incidentally, for far 
greater enjoyment. 

In this age. when everybody and 
especially the pupils we have to deal 
with from the junior high school level 
are notoriously busy with little time 
for practice, we are more or less in 
sympathy with and endorse this lat- 
ter procedure. The use of purpose- 
fully selected pieces, well worked out 
as to their musical import and techni- 
cal demands, will certainly prove 
physically, psychologically, and mu- 
sically correct. and cannot but be a 
potent help in creating a love of and 
a respect for the tonal art. We be- 
lieve it is the teacher's job to select 
the music to be studied by the pupil. 
The teacher must not be influenced 
too much in his choice by the ex- 
pressed desire of the pupil. whose 
ability is perhaps still musically and 
technically rather limited. 

We are of the opinion that the 
careful study of a sonatina or sonata 
movement will tend to develop finger 
dexterity, enhance aural ability for 
diatonic clarity. a 
rhythm, phrasing. an appreciation of 


respect for 


(Continued on page 23) 
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-~STUDENT SEWS~ 


PREPARE NOW FOR A TEACHING 
CAREER IN MUSIC 


Charles A. Lutton, Director 
Lutton Music Personnel Service 
(Part Two) 


RE you preparing for a teaching 


Here are some of the 
basic qualifications demanded of the 
person who wishes to teach in a col- 
lege, university, or conservatory of 


+ Bcareer / 


music in this country: 


PIANO 


Master's 
There are a few opportunities in some 


Preferably — the degree. 
cases for one with the Bachelor's de- 
gree to obtain a Teaching Fellowship 
whereby one can teach and work on 
a Master's degree at the same time. 
While piano will take up most of the 
teaching load, one might expect some 
combination with Theory. Apprecia- 
tion, History, etc.. as well. Perform- 
ance will be a determining factor on 
the position and salary one may ob- 
tain. Knowledge of 
ability to give recitals 


repertoire. 
not just one 
but several. given reasonable time 
to prepare. Experience in the long 
run will also determine the type of 


position one can look forward to. 


VOICE 


Preferably the Master's degree. Same 
opportunities for Teaching Fellowship 
for those with the Bachelor’s degree. 
but such opportunities will be fewer 
than those in the field of piano, as 
most students are required to attain 
some proficiency in piano, but not 
all are required to study Voice in 
pursuit of their Degree in Music. 
Performance and knowledge of reper- 
toire—German, French, Italian. along 
with the English, is a prerequisite. 
Performing ability of the standard 
oratorios being presented today is 
most desirous. Ability to give re- 
citals and to appear in public are 
usually required. Experience plays 
its part in what one may expect in 
the way of rank and salary. 


VIOLIN, CELLO. STRINGS 


Preferably the Master's degree. In 
many cases, the school would prefer 
someone who has had some symphony 
orchestra experience. Also. a vio- 
linist should have some conducting 
ability and experience. as he will 
quite often be asked to direct an 
orchestra. or smaller ensembles. 
Sometimes this person is asked to 
perform in a student orchestra, and 
more often to participate in a Col- 
lege String Quartet made up of 
faculty members. Performing ability 
again is a major factor, plus ability 
to give recitals, and appear in public. 


THEORY, COMPOSITION 


Master’s degree. and possibly a Ph.D. 
for full time Theory and Composition 
Along with that. adminis- 
trators are interested in what com- 


positions, 


positions you have had performed 
and/or published. You should have 
a performing medium along with the 
other ability to create music. If 
this medium is not piano, you should 
have some ability on the piano. 
though not necessarily be a concert 
performer. 


ORGAN 


Preferably the Master’s degree. Many 
organ positions in schools of music 
will include certain courses in 
Church Music, and you should be 
prepared in this phase as well as 
“pure” organ. Ability to perform. 
and adaptability to most common 
makes of organs, as well as a teach- 
ing knowledge and some ability on 
the electronic organs of today are 
essential. 


MUSICOLOGY 


Preferably the Ph. D. in Musicology. 


Along with this. the person should 
have a performing medium. Most 
schools today are not interested in 
any musicologist who is not himself 
The field of 


one’s performance may vary: how- 


a performing musician. 


ever. piano is probably the most 
after in connection’ with 


In reality, it may be 


sought 
musicology. 
any field of performance in music, 
depending upon the need of the par- 
ticular school that might be looking 
for a musicologist. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Preferably the Master's degree. In 
most cases. a background of actual 
experience in the public schools. Per- 
forming ability on one instrument 
with proficiency and knowledge of all 
instruments especially within a 
If a trumpet 


performer. you should have a teach- 


“class” of instruments. 


ing knowledge and some _ playing 
ability on all the brass instruments. 
If a clarinet performer. a knowledge 
of all reeds, single and double. A 
string player should be a performer 
on one, and have a basic knowledge 
of the others. Voice people should be 
good performers. as well as having 
had teaching experience in public 
schools from the grades on up 
through high school. They will teach 
some private voice, class voice. and 
Public School Music Methods, Choral 
Conducting. etc. 
When we say 
Master’s degree as a basic require- 


“preferably” the 


ment for most of these positions. this 
will be true in probably over 90° 
of the cases at the collegiate level. 

Excestions depend largely upon 
the available supply of and demand 
for teachers. In rare cases, an out- 
standing individual on his own merits 
can find placement at the college 
level without the Masters degree. 

In most cases one progresses from 
one school to another much the same 
as a big league player reaches the ma- 
jors. By and large, most big league 
players started out in the minor 


(Continued on page 15) 
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by Esther Rennick 


\ most successful one-day Ma- 
terials Clinic Work-Shop was held by 
the Alabama MTA on March 25th in 
Birmingham at the Seals Piano Com- 
pany. More than one hundred 
teachers from over the state attended 
and gave enthusiastic backing to the 
plans to offer this clinic every March. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the program was the appearance of 
the Decatur Piano Ensemble under 
the direction of Mrs. Carlyle Steh- 
man. Personnel of the group in- 
cludes Mesdames E. Y. Berry, Walter 
C. Carter, W. E. Curry, Ray Frede- 
rick, Roy Hendrix, Reneau Carrell. 
Doyle Taylor and W. K. Wilder. 

Two of the afternoon hours were 
devoted to a Piano Student Clinic. 
under the direction of Dr. Dorsey 
Whittington, President of the Birm- 
ingham Conservatory and Head of 
the Piano Division of Interlochen 
Music Camp. John Hubert Liver- 
man, Acting Head of the Music De- 
partment at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute discussed the Certification 
Plan that is now being developed by 
the MTNA Committee on Certifica- 
tion. Sam Batt Owens, noted or- 
ganist, gave a demonstration of “Or- 
gan Repertoire”: George Huntington, 
U.S. Army Retired, and Band Direc- 
tor of Escambia County High School 
discussed “The Piano Teacher-Band 
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Master Relationship.” Walter 5. 
Collins, Director of choral music at 
A.P.1. was in charge of the vocal ses- 
sion, speaking on “Neglected Choral 
Literature.” 

At the business session Mrs. Elea- 
nor Abercrombie of Birmingham, was 
elected President and Mrs. Felix Gun- 
ter of Jasper, was elected Second 
Vice-President, both to take office in 
August, the Executive Board having 
voted to elect new officers in alter- 
nate years so there never would be a 
complete change of officers at any 
one time. 

Twelve scholarships have been es- 
tablished for the summer music camp 
at A.P.1., and plans are being made 
to establish a $250 scholarship 
shortly. 

A beautifully produced AMTA 
Yearbook has recently been issued. 
being still another evidence of the 
tremendous progress made by this 
young state association, in the short 
time it has been in existence. and he- 
ing a promise of even more service to 
members in the future. 





Dr. Dorsey Whittington, Piano Clini- 
cian for the Materials Clinic held in 


Birmingham, Mareh 25th by the 
Alabama Music Teachers Association. 
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by Ashley R. Coffman 


The Arkansas MTA convened at 
the Albert Pike Hotel in Little Rock 
on Friday and Saturday. the sixth 
and seventh of November. This meet- 
ing proved to be an inspiration for 
nearly two-hundred music teachers 
The President of the 
Association. Miss 
andthe 
Bruce Benward, prepared an agenda 


who attended. 
Evelyn Bowden, 
program chairman. Dr. 
which was most interesting. 

Carolyn Rhodes, pianist. and _re- 
cipient of the 1953 Tovey Scholarship 
Award. was presented in a short re- 
cital on the 
Others making an appearance on that 
afternoon were Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
A. Harris of the Arkansas A and M 
College staff. Dr. Duane H. Haskell. 
Vice-President of MTNA and Head of 
the Department of Fine Arts of Ar- 
kansas State College, Dr. Marcelline 
Giroir, and Dr. Irl Allison. 
the banquet. the as- 
sociation adjourned to the East Side 
Junior High School to hear an all- 
Beethoven program presented by the 
University Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Dr. Marx J. 
Pales. 

Saturday was given over to the 
regular business sessions and a Work- 
shop in Interpretation and Repertoire 
for Piano Teachers by Charles Hau- 
biel from New York. 


In conjunction with the meeting, 


afternoon program. 


Following 
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the College Music Teachers Associa- 
tion met with Dr. Ashley R. Coffman 
of Hendrix College serving as Presi- 
dent. Over forty of the one hundred 
college music instructors of the state 
were in attendance. A workshop to 
consider standardizing of the curricu- 
lums offered in the various colleges 
was scheduled for the 13th of Febru- 
ary at Harding College, in Searcy. 
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by Howard Wilson 


Congratulations are in order for 


the newly-organized Fort Myers 
Music Teachers Association. It has 


made a good start and interest is 
greater than had been expected. The 
new chapter has adopted a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Active dues are 
$5.00, inclusive of State and Na- 
tional: Associate dues are $3.00. The 
members are advertising their ac- 
complishment by placing in the 
several local music stores an MTA 
register containing names and ad- 
dresses of teachers and the instru- 
ments they teach. Officers are Mrs. 
John D. Lynn, President: Mrs. 
Robert Gordon, Vice-President: Mrs. 
C. W. Bendigo, Corresponding Secre- 
tarv: Mrs. Horace Rhodes, Treasurer. 
Other charter are Mrs. 


members 


FLORIDA STATE MUSIC 





Hans Barth gives a recital on his 
quarter-tone piano. 


Newell D. White, Mrs. Paul Summey, 
Mrs. Charles Wyland, Mrs. Evelyn 
Horner, Mr. Donnie Durrence, and 
Mr. Harold Moreland, 

Newly elected officers of the Cen- 
tral Florida MTA (Orlando, Winter 
Park and neighboring towns) are: 
Dr. Helen Moore, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, President: James Wolfe, 
Orlando, Vice-President; and _ Iris 
Krupfer, Orlando, 
urer. Those on the new advisory 
board include Iris Engle of Orlando, 
Mary Jarman-Nelson of Rollins Col- 
lege, Manly Duckworth of Orlando, 
and Thomas A. Remington, also of 
Orlando. 


Secretary-Treas- 








by Dora Gosso 


An overflow audience attended the 
midwinter program of the Minnesota 
Music Teachers Association meeting. 
held this year in the auditorium of 
Augsburg College in Minneapolis. 
This program has come to be an im- 
portant activities of 
Minnesota MTA, bringing leading fig- 
ures in the world of music for lec- 
tures, concerts, and informal discus- 


event in the 








Edward Kilyeni, concert pianist, 


conducting a master lesson. 





sion. This year, on January 17, 
Antal Dorati, the Repertory String 
Quartet, and the Augsburg College 
Choir under the direction of Leland 
Sateren presented a program featur- 
ing three phases of the musical life of 
the teachers of Minnesota—that of 
teaching, of instrumental perform- 
ance, and of choral work. The pro- 
gram, presided over by Mrs. Dora 
Gosso, President of Minnesota MTA, 
was enthusiastically received by the 
more than capacity audience present. 
Following the lecture-concert, an in- 
formal coffee hour was held for all 
members and friends of the Minne- 
sota Association. 





Top: Coffee Hour. Left to right: John Thut, Mrs. 
Sarah Budge, Mrs. Dora Gosso, Mrs. John Thut. 
Lower: Leland Sateran, Antol Doerati, Conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Mrs. Dora 
Gosse, President of the Minnesota Music Teacher's 
Association, 


TEACHERS ASSOCHATION CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 1953. 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 






Mack Harrell, Metropolitan Opera baritone, 


conducts a master lesson. 
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The preliminary contest in voice, 
piano. and violin, held annually in 
Minnesota, was held throughout the 
seven districts of the state during the 
week March 20-27. An increasing 
interest in this contest has brought 
about a larger number of entries 
every year, and consequently has 
brought about a more stringent 
standard for the contestants of all 
ages and in all the three fields. This 
year promises to show the largest 
registration in the history of the or- 
ganization. 

A new feature of the Minnesota or- 
ganization is the creation of a Com- 
position Department, headed by Earl 
George of the University of Minne- 
sota Department of Composition. 
Plans call for performances of con- 
temporary works of interest and 
worth by local composers, and en- 
couragement in the field of composi- 
tion for the young composers of the 
state. 
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Montana MTA, within the past few 
weeks. has acquired three new chair- 
men who will work in conjunction 
with Divisional and National Chair- 
men to bring about a closer unity be- 
our State and National As- 
sociations. Our new Membership 
Chairman is Mrs. Aleda Joffe. Box 
96, Yellowstone National Park. In 
charge of the Junior Piano division is 
Mrs. Leona Marvin, 737 Keith. Mis- 
soula. At the head of the Theory 
and Composition Section is Mr. Paul 
Abel. of Montana State University, 
Missoula. 

We appreciate the willingness these 
people have shown in working with 
the National officers to bring about 
a well-planned State, Divisional and 
National program. 
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by Helen LaVelle 


tween 
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by Shirley Jarrett 


The private music teachers of the 
Central Chapter of New Mexico 
Music Teachers Association 
hosts to the public school music 
teachers at a coffee and forum held 
recently at Albuquerque. 

The topic for the forum was “How 
can we bring about maximum co- 
operation among the various fields of 
music teaching?” 

Points of view were presented by 
Mrs. Virginia La Pine, music super- 
visor in the Albuquerque public 
school system, speaking for the public 
teachers; and Mr. 
Charles Brown for the private teach- 
ers; with Mrs. Gwendolyn Dawson, 
local Chapter President, presiding. 

Pictured below from left to right 
are: Mrs. Virginia La Pine, Mr. 
Charles Brown, and Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Dawson. 


were 


school music 


PLEASE NOTE 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 
stands ready, willing, and able 
to publish all state news sub- 
mitted. Photographs, properly 
identified, are especially wel- 
come. No charge is made for any 
cuts and plates needed to illus- 
trate the state news items. Send 
all such material to: AMERICAN 
MUSIC TEACHER, 32 Browning 
Street, Baldwin, N. Y. 


East Contral Division 
ILLINOIS INDIANA MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA OHIO WISCONSIN 


The first biennial convention of 
the East Central Division of the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
comprised of the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. was held in Detroit, 
Michigan, February 15-18, 1954, with 
the Hotel Statler as convention head- 
quarters. 

Mr. LaVahn Maesch, then 
dent of the East Central Division of 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, along with local chairman Gerre 
Wood Bowers and her committee. 
made this convention a memorable 


Presi- 


one in every way. The performance 
of unusual music was stressed making 
it possible for all convention goers 
to receive the inspiration that can be 
received only through hearing great 
music capably performed. 

By means of sectional meetings all 
fields from American Music to Voice 
including Music in Therapy, Music in 
Colleges, Piano. Strings. Musicology, 
Church Music. Certification, and 
Theory-Composition were adequately 
surveyed. 

The American String Teachers As- 
sociation held its national convention 
for 1954 with the Music Teachers 
National Association East Central Di- 
through the 
medium of coordinated sessions thus 


vision convention 
bringing further enrichment to mem- 
bers of both Associations. 

The wealth of fine performers and 
performances makes it impossible to 
cite only one program as a feature of 
the convention. For the complete pro- 
gram with names of all performers 
and speakers please refer to the 
January-February 1954 issue of 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER. 

Newly elected officers for the East 
Central Division of the Music 
Teachers National Association are: 
President, Lee G. Blazer. Greenfield. 
Indiana: First Vice-President. Robert 
A. Warner. Charleston. Illinois: 
Second Vice-President. Gerre Wood 
Bowers, Detroit. Michigan: Secre- 
tary, Raymond Gerkowski. Flint, 
Michigan: Treasurer. Clara Loudens- 
lager, Toledo. Ohio. 

The 1956 convention will be held 
in Indianapolis. February 11-14, 
with headquarters at the Claypool 


Hotel. 








West Central Division 


IOWA KANSAS 
MISSOURI NEBRASKA 


by Jeannette Cass 


TPYHE First Biennial Convention of 
the West Central Division of 
MTNA was held in Omaha. Nebraska, 
February 24-26, 1954, at the Fonte- 
nelle Hotel. Mr. Franklin B. Launer, 
Acting President of the West Central 
Division of MTNA. called the General 
Session to order at LO:00 A.M, in the 
Ball Room and. after the singing of 
National Anthem. the 
Glenn Cunningham. 


Honorable 
Mayor ot 
Omaha. very graciously welcomed 
the delegates to the convention and 
handed over the key to the city to 
Mr. Launer. 

Mr. Paul Friess. who is the Local 
Chairman for the MTNA Convention 
in St. Louis, Missouri. in 1955. urged 
all members to reserve this date on 
their calendars so that they might be 
present at that meeting. Greetings 
were given by the State Presidents of 
the West Central Division followed by 
the response given by Dr. Paul Beck- 
member of the 
Executive Committee. 


helm. Divisional 


Introduction was given to Dr. 
James B. Peterson, Local Chairman, 
and Vice-President of the West Cen- 
tral Division. who in turn welcomed 
the members of this division attend- 
ing the meeting. A great deal of 
praise should be given to Dr. Peter- 
son and his local committee for the 
wonderful manner in which the con- 
vention was handled in Omaha. Al- 
though Mr. Launer did not have too 
much time to organize the program 
for the convention. since he was 
chosen as acting president at a late 
date, it was definitely felt by all in 
attendance that the program was cer- 
tainly one of great benefit and en- 
joyment to all those who attended the 
sessions and in no way suffered be- 
cause of the lack of time Mr. Launer 
had for preparing the program. Cer- 
tainly he needs a great deal of praise 
given him for a job well done as was 
evidenced by his election as the 
President of the West Central Divi- 
sion for the next two years. 
Celebrating the Centennial of the 
Steinway Piano Company, and honor- 
ing the music teachers attending the 
convention, the Schmoller and Muel- 
ler Music Company in Omaha pre- 
sented Mr. Willard MacGregor. con- 
cert pianist of New York City. in a 
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program of Beethoven, Schubert. Ra- 
vel, Karel. Ganz, Liszt. Stravinsky 
The pianist 
exhibited a keen appreciation of the 
style of each composer and coupled 


and Ives compositions. 


this with a competent technic and a 
\fter the 
recital the convention delegates were 
guests of the Schmoller and Mueller 
Piano Company at a reception in the 
hotel ballroom for the New York 
artist. 

Additional performing artists who 


warm and beautiful tone. 


so generously contributed to the suc- 
cess of the three-day convention in- 
cluded Andrew White. baritone: 
Stuart Canin, violinist: John Kessler. 
pianist; John Simms, pianist: George 
Leedham. violinist: Mildred Slocum. 
soprano: Shirley Shafer, pianist: 
Wiktor Labunski, pianist: The Uni- 
versity of Omaha Chorus. Richard 
Brewer. conductor: the Boys Town 
Choir. the Reverend Francis Schmitt. 
director: and the Fine Arts String 
Quartette from the University of Ne- 
braska. 

At the 


Thursday evening. February 24th. the 


University of Omaha. 
formal banquet was held. Rudolph 
Ganz. President of Chicago Musical 
College. was the principal speaker. 
His address “Teaching of Music in 
Our USA” gave a survey of the ae- 
complishments in the — profession 
since the turn of the century. and 
gave the teachers of today a chal- 
lenge to make a better musical U.S.A. 
in the future. 

At the closing 
Executive 


meeting of the 
Committee on Friday. 
February 26th, the following were 
elected officers of the West Central 
Division: 
President—Franklin B.  Launer. 


Christian College. Columbia. Mis- 
souri. 
Peter- 
son. University of Omaha. Omaha. 
Nebraska. 

Secretary - Treasurer 
Cass. University of Kansas. Lawrence, 


Kansas. 


Newly-elected Executive Committee 


Vice-President—James B. 


Jeannette 


members: 

Frank Jordan, Drake University. 
Des Moines. Iowa. 

Paul Beckhelm, Cornell College. 
Mt. Vernon. lowa. 

Tom V. Ritchie, Midland College. 
Fremont. Nebraska. 

Everett Fetter. Washburn Univer- 
sity, Topeka. Kansas. 

Leigh Gerdine, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 





Usher Abeil, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 

Remaining members are the pres- 
ent state presidents of the West Cen- 
tral Division: 

Fred Mayer, Friends University. 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Sven Lekberg, Simpson College. 
Indianola. Iowa. 

Hardin Van Deursen. University 
of Kansas City. Kansas City. Mo. 

James B. Peterson. University of 
Omaha, Omaha. Nebraska. 


Southwestern Diuisiou 
ARKANSAS COLORADO 
NEW MEXICO OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS 


by Joe Ann Godown 


( NE MUSIC provided the theme 

for the Southwestern Division 
of MTNA at its second biennial con- 
vention in San Antonio. Texas. 
March 3-6. 1954. 

“There is but ONE MUSIC. be it 
instrumental. vocal. symphonic. or 
choral. in the public schools. col- 
leges, conservatories, private studios. 
wrote Hazel D. Mon- 
fort in her president's message for 


or universities. 


the official convention program. and 
this idea formed the basis for the 
outstanding convention sessions. 

Each field of music was represent- 
ed, and with such top ranking artists 
as Sylvia Zaremba, Stefan Bardas, 
Marilyn Mason. Josephine Antoine, 
the University of Texas string quar- 
tet, the University of Oklahoma trio. 
and others generously contributing. 
the program was of excellent quality. 
Informative speakers and active par- 
ticipation in forums and panels bal- 
anced the sessions and rounded out 
the convention fare. 

Conveniently located in San An- 
tonio’s Gunter Hotel, the program 
stressed general sessions rather than 
individual 
vening at the same hour, a welcome 


sectional meetings con- 
plan for convention-goers trying to 
decide what not to miss, 

Original works by CANTO com- 
posers Paul A. Pisk. Harrison Kerr, 
Kent Kennan. and Bela Rozsa were 
featured in a contemporary music 
session. Congratulations went to 
Lemuel Childers, Vice-President of 
OMTA, for his original song com- 
posed especially for the convention, 
which cleverly combined strains of 
each of the five state songs into 


“CANTO — One Music.” 


( ret rege 
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Anson compiled and distributed a 
listing of contemporary piano liter- 
ature for children. Highlighting the 
banquet, Daniel 
significantly on the overall theme of 
“One Music.” 


\ feature of the convention 


Sternberg 


spoke 


was 
the recital by students representing 
each of the Southwestern 
states. Caroiyn Rhodes. pianist. Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas: Holmes. 
soprano, Albuquerque. New Mexico: 
Mary Ellen Burleson. pianist. Okla- 
homa City. Oklahoma: Ruth Dem- 
aree, pianist. Boulder. Colorado: and 


Division 


Carole 


Marvin Freid, pianist. Dallas. Texas. 
| 

auditions to 

perform at the Saturday luncheon. 


were selected in state 





The National Office was represent- 
ed by MTNA President Barrett Stout. 
Vice-President Virginia France and 
Executive Secretary S. Turner Jones. 

Newly elected officers of the MTNA 
Southwestern Division are: Presi- 
dent. Daniel Sternberg. Waco. Texas: 
Vice-President. Dr. Morton J. Kes- 
ton. Albuquerque. New Mexico: Sec- 
retary. Miss Edwyl Redding. Gunni- 
Treasurer. Kenneth 
Osborne. Fayetteville. Arkansas. 

To Dr. Hazel D. Monfort and her 


committees goa grateful “thank-you” 


son, Colorado: 


for a job well done. It was an out- 
standing. excellent. and worthwhile 
convention. 


* 
LUTTON 


(Continued from page 10) 


leagues, and with application. hard 
work, and practice. have attained the 
majors. It may seem unfair to liken 
the collegiate teaching field to the 
Big Leagues, but let’s be practical. 
One shouldn't the 
faculty of a large. major institution 
in the better positions offered. with 
higher rank and salary without pre- 
vious experience of a similar nature 


expect to join 


in a smaller school. where he has 
: had the chance to prove himself and 
his abilities as a teacher. One sel- 
dom jumps directly from an instruc- 
torship in a smaller school to a Direc- 
torship in a major institution. 
The various degrees necessary for 
consideration for a certain position 
j are not necessarily a guarantee to a 
position, but merely the “key” with 
which these various doors of oppor- 
f tunity are opened. Thereafter. it de- 
pends largely upon the person, his 
performing ability, experience, musi- 
cianship, and his proven ability as a 
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“team” member. Musicology L% 
One might ask, “What might I look Music Education 25% 
forward to upon graduation in the Directorships 3% 


way of teaching opportunities?” 

We have conducted a survey over 
a period of years which shows the 
types and frequency of calls we re- 
ceive for collegiate teaching posi- 
tions: 


More often than not, there will be 
other duties along with the major 
duty, such as teaching Appreciation, 
Theory, Music History, elc. 

The above figures are general av- 
erages, and will vary from one vear 
to the next. Certain types of openings 


Piano 26'% ‘ 7- 
Voi 24! tend to come in cycles. Then. too, 
o1ce - 
ion nde these figures were based on more or 
Ory 5% me om 
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© Music for Madrigalists = 
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<4 S 
= ANTIQUA CHORBUCH (15th-17th cent.) fe 
Ee *10 volumes of secular and sacred settings i 
Ee for all vocal combinations in Ger. & Lat. a 
E Si 
= MONTEVERDI, CLAUDIO (1567-1643) 5 
Fe 4 Madrigals for 2-3 part male chorus in Ital. fs 
FE 12 Madrigals for mixed chorus in Ital. g 
: : 
5 PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI da = 
Es (c. 1526-1594) e 
E *10 Sacred Choruses for SSA or SAA in Ger. S 
E *13 Sacred Choruses for SATB in Ger. 3 
3 : 
E PEERSON, MARTIN (1572-1651) ‘5 
Kd = 
ES 2 Ayres, 2 Anthems for SATB in Eng. ‘= 
&  SCHUETZ, HEINRICH (1585-1672) ; 
ES 5 Sacred Choruses for SATB in Ger. 5 
* 3 Biblical Scenes for SATB in Ger. eI 
Ee 3 
rs VITTORIA, TOMAS LUDOVICO da (c. 1540-1611) ° 
5 *15 Motets for SATB in Latin 5 
Ee a 
=| *Albums g 
re The new AMP Choral Catalogue contains complete listings S| 
°) of octavos and albums mentioned above. Send for your copy! 5 
=~ ‘ pel 
FE i 
‘ y 
ES ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. : 
; publishers & importers of fine music ie 
‘ 25 West 45th Street * New York City 36 oj 
= 6331 Hollywood Blvd. * Hollywood 28, Cal. \ 
IES a 
kat MS | 
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ARTHUR GERRY 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing ®* 


Distinguished Vocal Authority 
Technique of Early Italian School 
Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oratorio 


15 West 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 








WALTZ 
(Continued from page 3) 


literature that has been written for 
one piano, four hands, and to lay 
aside the conviction that it is all of 
the Poet and Peasant Overture and 
Under the Double Eagle calibre. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The variety and scope of this 
literature offers the opportunity for 
discussions about appropriate styles 
which can be both enlightening and 
stimulating. For practical purposes 
you might begin with the little sona- 
tas by Johann Christian Bach and 
then proceed to the sonatas of Mo- 
zart, the short pieces by Beethoven, 
the four volumes of both small and 
extended works by Schubert, the 
sonatas of Weber and Dussek, the 
works of Mendelssohn, the numerous 
pieces by Schumann, and the Brahms 
compositions. If you are especially 
you interested in 
Bizet’s charming set of twelve pieces, 


curious may be 


Children’s Games, Grieg’s Norwe- 
gian Dances. Opus 35, York Bowen’s 


Suite Vo. 1, the Petite Suite by Raoul 
Bardac. or Vincent d’Indy’s Seven 
the Soil. Besides the Petite 
Suite and the Six Antique Epigraphs 
by Debussy, the Dolly Suite by Fauré, 


Songs of 


and Ravel’s Mother Goose Suite, 
there is a rather sizeable repertoire by 
the French contemporaries of these 
three composers. If you are interested 
in the moderns, you have a choice 
of Paul Hindemith, Francis Poulenc, 
Paul Ferroud, Claude Delvincourt, 
Kurt Hessenberg, Harald Genzmer, 
Constant Lambert, William Walton. 
and others. And do not be deceived 
into believing that these men wrote 
for this medium only in their more 
frivolous moments. Even the Poulenc 
Sonata which I consider to be a piece 
of sheer musical whoopee, has a rare 
dash and verve that insures its suc- 
cess as music of high good spirits. 
Some of the Mozart sonatas are far 
more interesting than many of the 
solo works, some of the best music 
Schubert wrote is found in the duet 
literature, the Brahms Variations on 
a Theme by Schumann has tremen- 
dous power and dignity, and the 
Hindemith Sonata is worthy of care- 
ful study and grows in significance 
with acquaintance. 

Perhaps a word should be added in 
behalf of the four-hand ar- 
rangements of symphonic works and 
chamber music. These arrangements 
are excellent material for sight read- 
ing practice, and they present a prac- 
tical way for becoming acquainted 
with some very good music. May I 


many 


remind you that there are still hun- 
dreds of communities where record 
libraries are limited or non-existent, 
and where the people are forced to 
rely on a few radio programs and a 
season of some half dozen concerts. 
Duet playing can be a partial solu- 
tion to that problem as well as a 
very pleasant way to spend an eve- 
ning. 

In summation, the duet medium is 
one which requires but a single in- 
strument, and which, because it does 
not demand a virtuoso technique, of- 
fers to a large number of people the 
opportunity to fulfill a desire for the 
ensemble experience. It is a medium 
which offers a literature possessing 
the quality of chamber music, varied 
in style and idiom, and containing 
excellent music which perhaps sounds 
best in the small auditorium or in 
the home. It demands an unusual 
breadth of technical equipment. a 
precision in rhythmic concept, and a 
finesse in execution. It is a medium 
which encourages attention to musi- 
cal details and demands the develop- 
ment of the ear. which requires at- 
tention to the common problems of 
balance, matching tone and _ touch. 
shaping of musical phrases, and of 
pedaling. and also to certain facets of 
these problems peculiar to the 
medium. 





Selected list of music for one piano, four hands 


Akimenko, Th. 
Arnell, Richard 
Bach, ©.P.E. 
Bardac. Raoul 
Beethoven 
Bizet 

Bowen. York 


Sonatas (Peters) 


Six Pieces Ukrainiennes (Rouart, Lerolle) 
Sonatina, Opus 61 (Schott) 


Petite Suite (Durand) 

Complete works (International) 
Jeux denfants, Opus 22 (Durand) 
Suite No. 1 (Stainer and Bell) 


Grieg 

Heiden, Bernhard 
Hessenberg, Kurt 
Hindemith 
Indy, Vincent 
Koechlin, Charles 
Lambert, Constant 


Suite No. 2 (Stainer and Bell) 


Brahms 
kopf-Haertel ) 


Neue Liebeslieder 


(Breitkopf-Haertel) 


Variations on a 
Opus 23 (Peters) 


Waltzes, Opus 39 (International ) 


Burney. Charles Sonata (Schott) 


Debussy 


Liebeslieder Waltzes, Opus 52a 


Petite Suite (Durand) 


(Breit- Liviabella, Lina 
Mendelssohn 
Waltzes, Opus 65a Mozart 
Poulenc 
theme by Schumann, Ravel 


Rawsthorne, Alan 
Riegger, Wallingford 
Satie 


Six antique epigraphs (Durand) 


Delvineourt. Claude 


Durey. Louis 


Images pour les contes du temps passe 
(Alphonse Leduc) 


Deux pieces (Les editions de la Sirene) 


Schubert 
Schumann 


Dussek Sonata, Opus 48 (Heugel) 
Sonata, Opus 67 (Lemoine) 
Fauré Dolly Suite, Opus 56 (Hamelle) 


Ferroud, Paul 
Genzmer, Harald 


Serenade (Durand) 
Erstes Spielbuch (Schott) 
Zweites Spielbuch (Schott) 


Shapero, Harold 
Walton, William 
Weber 


Norwegian Dances, Opus 35 (Peters) 

Sonata (Associated) 

Sonata, Opus 34, No. 1 (Schott) 

Sonata (Schott) 

Sept chants de terroir (Rouart-Lerolle) 

Suite, Opus 19 (Durand) 

Trois pieces negres pour les 
blanches (Oxford) 

Riderella Suite (Suvino-Zerboni) 

Complete works (International) 

Complete works (International) 

Sonata (J. and W. Chester) 

Mother Goose Suite (Durand) 

The Creel Suite (Oxford) 

The Cry (Peer International Corp) 

Apercus desagreables (E. Demets) 

Trois morceaux en forme de 
(Rouart-Lerolle ) 

Complete works in four volumes (Peters) 

Children’s Ball, Opus 130 (Litolff) 

Pictures from the east, Opus 66 (Heri- 
tage) 

Pieces for 
(Litolff ) 

Sonata (Affiliated Musicians, Inc.) 

Three duets (Oxford) 

Six sonatas, Opus 13 (Litolff) 


touches 


poire 


old and young, Opus 85 
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(Continued from page 7) 


1. The nature of the distinction to 
be maintained between accented and 
unaccented tones is not of crucial 
importance; some theorists prefer to 
say that they are accented if they 
fall on a pulse or chord change, 
others make it purely relative to the 
tone of resolution. Neither way re- 
sults in perfect conformity of the 
analysis to the aurally perceived ef- 
fect, but, due to the subordinate 
place given to accent in this system, 
no serious consequences result from 
such uncertainties. 

2. In the first major division of 
nonchord tones the stepwise motion 
away may be obscured by the intru- 
sion of ornamental formations be- 
tween the nonchord tone and its reso- 
lution tone: this has been universally 
noted in the case of the suspension 
but ignored in all other cases except 
the changing tone. which is a spe- 
cial, conventionally circumscribed in- 
stance of P. R, or, more exceptionally. 
Ap, whose resolution has been de- 
layed by the insertion of an Ap be- 
fore the resolution tone. In graphic 
analysis an arrow can be drawn lead- 
ing from the symbol to the tone of 
The names “changing 
tone”, “cambiata”. etc.. 
dropped: they are still useful when 
applied to stylistically localized con- 
ventional figures. 

3. Whether the prolongation of a 
tone is achieved by its repetition o 
by its unbroken continuation by tie. 
dot, or note value is disregarded here. 

While being musically significant. 
as a matter of classification the dif- 
ference is one of detail rather than a 
prime distinction. 

4, Suspensions resolve up as well 
as down, subject to stylistic limita- 
tions. If it seems desirable. the uv- 
ward resolution can be designated by 
an arrow: ST. 

5. It is a general principle in music 
of most ages that a dissonance of 
any sort, chordal or nonchordal. that 
is subject to passive resolution may 
be left by leap instead. This is not 
the place to dwell upon the many ap- 
parent “exceptions” and “daring 
treatments” that are thus simply ex- 
plained, but it should be pointed out 
that an anticipation so left is indis- 
tinguishable from many free and 
escaped tones. To attempt to dif- 


resolution. 
need not be 
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ferentiate 
would serve no useful purpose, al- 


among these subtleties 


come desirable. 


though it can be done should it be- 


MODE OF SYMBOL MODI 
ENTRANCE NAME OF QUITTING 
(Stroke indicates 
accent; see note ) 
MD d0s8ceasneaeans Passing Tone a 
Returning Tone ft. 
OME. ccnecinaneenwen’s Appoggiatura Ap’, Ap 
Prolongation ........ Suspension (prolonged S (see note 4 Step ( 
(Tied or repeated; see chord tone) 
note 3 
Prolonged P, R, Ap (or P, R, Ap 


step 
Leap 


Prolongation 


Step or 





Leap ey Anticipation An 


classify them as dissonantly ~uve nN 
prepared suspensions) 


eeeereseses Escape d Tone EF 
pihereh ean men Free Tone F’, F 
(There is no name for a Leap 


conventionally prepared sus 

pension that is leapt out 

of; coinage? 

Prolonged F, F (?) E, F 
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RAY GREEN 


A new Piano Course of 
OUTSTANDING merit! 


Designed for 
A thorough foundation 
in musicianship 
+ Enjoyable progress 
at the piano 


The following books are available 


BEGINNING BOOK introduces the basic elements of music in piano study for 
the earliest beginner approached in a natural and functional way. 
Price... .75 


BOOK ONE is based on best-loved melodies, each with a specifically prepared 
teaching point. Price... 1.00 


BOOK TWO is a logical and natural continuation of Book One, introducing 
rhythmic patterns which are frequently encountered in piano music. 
Price... 1.00 


BOOK THREE—Here, selected works of the Classic Masters and arrangements of 
well-known melodies are introduced for the achievement of style and inter- 
pretation. Price... 1.00 


ETUDES AND VARIATIONS, Based On Hanon, edited and arranged by Ray 
Green with special variations presented as companion studies to the traditional 
Hanon Etudes. Books 1 and 2. 


Price each... .75 


a 
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SPRINGTIME IS 
RECITAL TIME 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 
PASTELS 85 
Thirty short pieces in the form of stud- 
ies for tone and relaxation, 17 of which 
are originals by Guy Maier, 13 ar- 
rangements from the Masters. Grade 3. 


*THEMES FROM GREAT 

CHAMBER MUSIC 1.50 
Fifteen new Henry Levine arrange- 
ments for piano solo. Most of the 
music is derived from string quartets 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
Haydn, Mozart and Tchaikovsky, and 
has never before been available for 
piano. Intermediate. 


*PIANORAMA OF EASY 

PIECES BY MODERN 

MASTERS 1.50 
compiled and arranged by Denes Agay 
New. Ideal material for the pianist of 
moderate skill. Thirty pieces by 25 of 
the leading composers of the 20th cen- 
tury are presented, including works by 
Stravinsky, Debussy, Prokofieff, Bar- 
tok, Kodaly and Puccini. Easy to play, 
simple in structure, melodically ap- 
pealing. 


*PLAY WITH PLEASURE 1.25 
compiled and arranged by 
William M. Felton 
For the grown-up piano student, 40 
special arrangements of folk songs and 
ballads, melodies from opera and mu- 
sical comedy, selections from the clas- 
sics, and pieces in light rhythmic style. 


Grade 3. 
PIANO PATTERNS 1.25 


Thirty easy characteristic pieces care- 
fully compiled by Presser editors from 
the music of Wigham, Richter, King, 
Wagness, Ketterer and other leading 
writers. Contents are divided into six 
groups, introducing scales, rhythm, 
arpeggios, cross-hands, chords, stac- 
cato-legato. The first piece in each 
group is grade 11/:, the next two grade 
2, and the last two grade 21/>. 


BARTOK IS EASY! 1.00 
Fifteen melodious selections edited and 
arranged for grades 2 and 3 by Denes 
Agay, from well-known Bela Bartok 
compositions. 


*“PROKOFIEFF IS EASY! 1.00 
Twelve intriguing compositions for the 
voung pianist, edited and arranged by 
Denes Agay from Serge Prokofieff’s 
“Peter and the Wolf,” “Classical 
Symphony,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and 


other works. Spontaneous, humorous} 


and melodic. Easy to play. Instructive. 


TRANQUIL HOURS 1.25 
A collection of piano-forte music con- 
taining 31 pieces of a devotional char- 
acter that have long been favorites of 
the church and Sunday School pianist. 
Few of these compositions are to be 
found in any other similar collection. 
All are of a medium grade of difficulty. 
* Sold only in U.S.A. 
Write For Our New Piano Guide 
— and — 
Order Your Piano Music Now For Spring- 
time Playing Pleasure 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








SALTER 
(Continued from page 1) 


point, ten-thousandths of a cent. For 
ordinary measurements this table may 
be cut down to 6-place logs (in 
dropping decimals remember to in- 
crease by one the last decimal re- 
tained if the first of the dropped 
decimals is 5 or over), which will 
measure accurately to the second 
decimal place, hundredths of a cent. 
(Four place logs will not measure all 
intervals correctly in round num- 
bers: for example, the interval 16/15 
comes out 111 cents instead of 112. 
and 6/5 comes out 315 cents instead 


of 316). 


10-PLACE SHORTCUT TABLE 


log 2 0.30102999566 
log (12th root of 2) 1/12 
(0.30102999566 ) 0.025085832971 
log (100 cents) or (one tempered 
semitone). 


Cents Loa. 
1 NOON2Z50858 
2 0005017167 
0007525750 


0010034 It 
0012542916 
0015051500 
0017560083 
soo 
900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
maining intervals of the 
scale.) 


By adding one more zero after the 
decimal in the units column of the 
above table, we get tenths of cents. 
two zeros hundredths of cents. etc.. 
and can carry an answer out in deci- 
mals until we run out of significant 
figures. In using the table to find the 
number of cents in a logarithmic re- 
mainder, write below the remainder 
the nearest logarithmic equivalent 
from the table which will go into it. 
subtract, and keep on repeating the 
Here, then, is the solution 
of the problem which we started out 


process. 
to solve—the precise measurement in 
cents of the Pythagorean comma: 
Logarithmic remainder for the Pytha- 
gorean comma: 

0.0058851381 


20 cents .0050171666 


0008679715 
.0007525750 
0001153965 
.0001003433 


.0000150532 
06 .0000150515 


.0000000017 


.000006 0000000015 


23.460006 cents 


From this measure of 23.460006 
cents for the Pythagorean comma we 
can be very sure that 23.4600 is cor- 
rect to the ten-thousandth part of a 
cent, the millionth of a semitone: we 
can’t be sure about the last two deci- 
mals to the millionth part of a cent 
because of the rounding off of the 
final digit as decimals are dropped 
we could be sure if it were important 
enough to use 12—or 15—place logs 
but why worry about those last deci- 
mals?—-a measure to the millionth 
part of a semitone is fine enough!* 

As a check on the accuracy of this 
measurement (and of this method of 
precise measurement) let us measure 
the Pythagorean fifth of 3/2 ratio. 
multiply its value by 12 (which will 
give us the value in cents of the in- 
terval CC-b=*). subtract 8400 cents 
for the seven octave interval CC-c’. 
and see what value we get for the 
Pythagorean comma by this method: 


Accuracy Check 


Log (3 2) log 3 log 2 
0.4771212547 0.3010299957 
0.1760912590. Using the shortcut 
table as before. we find that this 
logarithmic remainder is equal to 
701.955008 cents. (You may quickly 
and easily check this result). Again 
we can’t be sure as to the last two 
decimals but we can be very certain 
that the fifth of 3/2 ratio measures 
701.9550 cents and that this figure 
is correct to the millionth part of a 
Multiplying 701.9550 by 
12 gives us 8423.4660 cents and sub- 


semitone. 


tracting 8400 cents leaves us 23.4600 
cents for the value of the Pythagorean 
comma—exactly the same resull as 
first obtained. If we divide the 
Pythagorean comma by 12, we get 
the amount which must be taken off 
each of the 12 fifths in order to make 
: or the amount 
that must be subtracted’ from the 
Pythagorean fifth to make it a tem- 
pered fifth: 1/12th of 23.4600 cents 
is 1.95550 cents. Subtracting this 
amount from our obtained measure 
of 701.9550 cents for the Pythagorean 
fifth, we have a remainder of 700 
cents as the value of the tempered 
fifth. which, of course, it is by defi- 
nition of the cent 
a tempered semitone and there are 
seven semitones in the perfect fifth. 

For good measure here is a double 
check on the accuracy of _ this 
measurement: three times the Pytha- 
gorean third, C-E, gives us the in- 


coincide with e°. 


b+ 


100 cents equal 
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terval C-B+, and if we subtract the 
octave C-c from it, we have left the 
interval c-B2, the Pythagorean com- 
ma. To find the formula for the 
Pythagorean third, we note that the 
fourth fifth above C is e’ (C-G-d- 
a-e’)}: but C-e’ is two octaves and a 
third. so we subtract two octaves 
(C-c’) which leaves c’-e’, the Pytha- 
gorean third. In ratios C-e’ is 
(3/2)* and C-c’ is (2/1)?. The 
formula, then, 
third is (3/2)* + (2/1)? 
x (1/2)? 3/2". log (3* /2* 
log 3° —- log 2° = 4(0.4771212547) 
6(.0.3010299957 } 1.9084850188 
—1.8061799742 0.1023050446 
107.6200 cents. 


for the Pythagorean 


(3/2)4 


(Again you are invited to check 
the result by using the shortcut table). 
Three times 407.8200 cents is 1223.- 
1600 cents, and subtracting 1200 
cents for the octave leaves 23.4600 
cents as the value of the Pythagorean 
comma, 


Conclusion 


Having measured the Pythagorean 
comma three different ways and hav- 
ing obtained the same result each 
time. doubtless you are now con- 
vinced that its precise measure is 
23.4600 cents. In round numbers 
this value must be 23 cents—it could 
not possibly be 24. How do the two 
authorities get 24 cents for the value 
of an interval that measures 23? By 
taking the round number value. 702 
cents. for the fifth, multiplying it bv 
12. which gives 8424 cents, and then 
subtracting 8400 cents for the seven 
octave span, which leaves 24 cents. 
But there is no doubt that it is wrong 
to take an inexact value for the fifth 
and then multiply it by 12 thus com- 
pounding — the error. A 
mathematician would not 
nance such a slipshod measurement. 


initial 
counte- 


and musicians, who used to be 
mathematicians in days of ancient 
Greece, should not be guilty of it 


either. 


1. Curt Sachs, Our Musical Heritage (New 
York; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), p. 17. 
Willi Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Mu- 
sic (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), p. 66. The first 
printing of the Harvard Dictionary of 
Music in 1944 carried the correct value 
—23 cents. 

2. In case you are curious, as the writer 
was. the answer, using 15-place logs, 


is 23.460010384. 
+ 
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LEO PODOLSKY 


Renowned pianist, teacher, and editor, member of 
the Artist Faculty of Sherwood Music School, Chicago 


1954 SUMMER 
MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO PEDAGOGY 


June 7° 11: Jeanne Foster Studios, Sandusky, Michigan 
June 15 - 19: Minneapolis College of Music, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
June 21-25: Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Colorado 

OFFERED CONCURRENTLY AT DENVER: Courses by ROBERT J. McGINLEY in Multi 
level Arranging, Social Music, and Specialized Approaches for Young Beginners, 

June 28 - July 2: Carl Fischer Recital Hall, New York City, New York 

July 5-16 Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 

July 26 - August 7: Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas 

fugust ® ~ 21 Sherwood Music School, Chicago 


For detailed information, address 


PODOLSKY MASTER CLASSES 


1014 Seuth Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Hlinois 
BALDWIN PIANO—BELWIN-SUMMY—CARL FISCHER PUBLICATIONS 
CLAREMONT RECORDINGS 
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FOR THE PRIVATE PIANO TEACHER 

Exclusively ! 

PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
of MUSIC EDUCATION 


One of the most comprehensive plans of music education 
ever devised. 


CREATED AND DEVELOPED BY 54 NOTED 
MUSICIANS 
© 
* TESTED LESSON PLANS 


e CORRELATED THEORY PROGRAM 
ran jed f years 22 music 
vided i x-month per yraded serie 


ubiect n 


° TEACHER WORKSHOPS ¢ SUPERIOR TEACHING MATERIALS 


Summer Session . Annotated mnositior snails’ 
gnized college credit tudies. indexed exe 


¢ PRE-INSTRUMENTAL PROGRAM ° INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATION 


F r very youn c inne c as and ] 
* FOREIGN MUSIC SEMINARS 
e 
AFFILIATION BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


Career Teachers with acceptable music background and active classe 


are invited to inquire about Appointment and Teaching Authorization. 
No fee for appointment 
For Additional Information Write: 
& 
Progressive Series Plan 
Dept. T, Box 233, Clayton, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


*Progressive Series Teachers are located in every state and 14 foreign countries. 
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University of 
New Hampshire 
Summer Youth 

Music School 


August 15-28, 1954 


For Musical Teen-A gers 


Directed by 
Karl H. Bratton 


Guest Conductors: 
Clarence Sawhill—Band 
Harry R. Wilson—Chorus 
Paul Painter—Orchestra 
John Chrusciel—Counseling and 
Recreation 
Campus Calibre Training in 
Inexpensive Vacation Spot 
Total Cost—$65 (Room, board, 
tuition, recreation program) 
For information write to Depart- 
ment of Music, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire 











MARY HOWE 


Composer 
Works for 
Orchestra Chorus—Chamber Musi 
Two Piancs—Songs—Instrumental Solos 
For catalogue and formation write: 


A. Hull, 96 Grove St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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CLARENCE BURG 
WORKSHOP 


FOR 


PIANO TEACHERS 


June 26-July 3, 1954 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
"The Little Switzerland of America'’ 


—™, 


Enjoy the "Package Vaca- 
tion" and splendid accommo- 
dations at the picturesque 
Crescent Hotel, in the heart of 
the Ozark mountains. 

Send for folder outlining the 
workshop program. 


Dr. Clarence Burg Deon 
School of Music 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from second cover) 


member unless that person is a mem- 
ber of his state association. In every 
sense of the word, MTNA actually 
grants to an affiliated state association 
a closed shop status insofar as mem- 
bership in the national association is 
The national association 
will accept members directly in un- 
affiliated states. 

The division is a new concept of 
the responsibility of the national as- 
sociation to bring its program nearer 
to individual members. For example. 
were this not the year for divisional 
meetings, a national meeting would 


concerned. 


probably have been held in some 
fairly centrally located city—perhaps 
Detroit. Some people from the areas 
served by the other divisions could 
have travelled to Detroit but a far 
greater number could not have made 
the trip. 
ber that divisional meetings are de- 


It is for this larger num- 


signed. The division is conceived as 
an arm of the national association. 
Its officers are selected from the 
presidents and past-presidents of the 
In building its 
plans, it incurs no financial responsi- 


state associations. 


bility since a division in every sense 
of the word remains an actual opera- 
tion of the national association. Yet. 
through the freedom with which the 
officers of a division may make all 
decisions. the division becomes actu- 
ally and truly a joint project for 
those state associations of which it is 
comprised. 


Significant Reorganization 


There are many people who do not 
realize the significance of this new 
organizational idea in MTNA. There 
are many people who do not realize 
how great and dramatic is the change 
in MTNA policy and organizational 
procedure. The change is not merely 
a mttter of a “new look” or “face 
lifting:” rather, it constitutes a thor- 
ough and drastic organic reorganiza- 
tion of the Association. It is only 
when one looks hackward at the his- 
tory of MTNA, that the great change 
becomes apparent. 

MTNA was by no means the first 
association of music teachers, but it 
has certainly proved to be the most 
durable. On last December 27th. 
the association completed 77 years of 
unbroken organization. Writing in 


Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 
and 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERIE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


_  LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
: Room 400 : 


64 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 
C. A. Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst. Manager 


CLASS PIANO 
COURSES 


My course tells you how to 
organize a class; lists the ma- 
terials and equipment we use 
here for beginners at all age 
levels. We outline a first book 
for you naming the pages and 
how we present each step class- 
wise as we proceed. You could 
have no more definite instruc- 
tions on HOW TO TEACH 
Class Piano. 

lf you have more appli- 
cants than you can handle 
privately, group them the way 
our course explains and start 
them out right in the one way 
that motivates further study. If 
you do not have all the pupils 
you want, by all means, start 
out a group using our class plan 
and watch your enrollment 
grow. The Course, — mailed 
to you in one large envelope 
and ready to use, (no tests) 
$20.00 
Send check, bank draft or money 


order fo, 
BERTHA M. DAARUD 


2621 Sullivant Avenue 
Columbus 4, Ohio 
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the January-February, 1952, AMER- 
ICAN MUSIC TEACHER, William 
5. Mathis reviews some of the early 
history of the association: 


- a small group of musicians from 
various parts of the United States met in 
Delaware, Ohio, on the invitation of Theo- 
dore Presser. The members of the group 
had one common interest, that of improv- 
ing music teaching. What would be ac- 
complished at this meeting in the small, 
mid-western city before the turn of the 
century could not be foreseen. However, a 
meeting of sixty-two teachers including 
such dignitaries as George W. Chadwick, 
Calvin B. Cady, Karl Merz, William H. 
Dana, Fenelon B. Rice, and George F. 
Root, each concerned with the future of 
music in the United States, could not fail 
to make a mark on musical America.” 


It should be remembered, too, that 
Eben Tourjee was elected President. 
Tourjee was the _ distinguished 
founder of the New England Con- 
servatory in 1867. It has long been 
fashionable to dismiss our early 
American musicians and teachers as 
of minor importance, but we now 
realize that we had some giants hack 
in the late 19th Century who laid a 
foundation for America’s present 
musical eminence. In his definitive 
book, The History of Public School 
Music in the United States, Edward 
Bailey Birge recognizes the founding 


of MTNA as the most important evi- 
dence of musical progress during the 
period. Throughout his study, he 
calls continual attention to the fact 
that the determination to raise the 
level of music teaching originated 
within MTNA and not without 
MTNA. At the same time, he con- 
tinually points out that it was the 
crusading of MTNA leaders which 
brought about the growth of music 
in so many public schools. Signifi- 
cantly, there was no separation of 
music teacher and school music 
teacher when MTNA was founded. 
On the face of this historical re- 
view, it might be concluded that the 
founders of MTNA laid an endur- 
ing foundation upon which the As- 
sociation might grow and that there 
has been continual growth and prog- 
ress ever since, but such is not the 
case. Birge points out that MTNA 
gradually became representative of 
the “private teacher” and from many 
other sources it is easy to substantiate 
the assertion that the private teachers 
as a group either ignored or de- 
precated the potentialities of music 
in the public schools; thus was the 
unfortunate separation within the 
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The magnificent air-conditioned Music Building on the campus 
of the Florida State University where you, as a music teacher or 


BAND WORKSHOP 


Be FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SOUTHEASTERN MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Tallahassee, Florida 


June 7, Monday to Saturday Noon, 
June 12, 1954 


Manley Whitcomb, Coordinator 


CHURCH MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Walter James, Coordinator 


PIANO TEACHERS CONFERENCE 


Mary Reeder, Coordinator 


© be able to plan the program for your own church 
or school, including concerts, recitals, and foot- 
ball shows 
© be able to evaluate last year's results 
© learn new 
— techniques 
— teaching materials 
— methods 
® earn university credit 
enjoy the social occasions 
© meet with your professional colleagues in daily 
informal discussions 
® enjoy high calibre concerts by outstanding musi- 
cians and ensembles 











JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORAL 
TECHNIQUES AND ARRANGING 


Irvin Cooper, Coordinator 
With a distinguished faculty of forty, including nationally and inter- 


nationally recognized teachers representing every field of musical 
endeavor. 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT—The Workshop may be taken for | or 2 semester 
hours credit or as an auditor, (2 hrs. credit requires a special study 
project following the Workshop period.) 


Registration Fee ; . ere $20.00 
Out-of-state Tuition (per hour of university credit)............... $12.00 


Optional—Room in Residential Hall (linen furnished)...per day $1.50 


FURTHER DETAILS—Write Dean K.O. Kuersteiner, School of Music, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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ranks of music teachers in our coun- 
try begun. Mathis also reminds us 
that MTNA had its weaknesses as 
well as its strengths in the following 
statement: 






























“What records are available give account 
of meetings at which students were ex- 
loited for the glorification of their teach- 
ers. Indeed, the meetings were little more 
than series of concerts connected by pa- 
pers dealing with musical subjects, usually 
pedagogical in nature.” 


As the 20th Century 
the Association eliminated many of 
the evident weaknesses. Yet. with the 
field completely free from organiza- 
tional competition, MTNA seemingly 
did not increase its membership sig- 
nificantly. In other words, it had a 
monopoly on music teacher organiza- 


developed. 


tions, and still it did not grow in 
numbers. As late as 1915, less than 
two hundred people attended the an- 
nual meeting in Buffalo, New York. 
(James T. Quarles. Volume of Pro- 
ceedings for 1944, p. 5). 

Mathis points out that there*.are 
more than 100,000 private teachers 
in the United States but our MTNA 
membership roster indicates that at 
the present time only about 5‘: of 
these teachers belong to MTNA. Theo- 
dore Finney, our distinguished Edi- 
tor of the Volume of Proceedings. 
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Associate of Guy Maier 
Private Piano — and 
Lecture Demonstration Courses in 
Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 
709 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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in the “Editors’ Preface” in the 1950 
} olume, remarks: 


“The American Rose Society has 12,000 
members (and wants 25,000), and it is 
supported on the basis largely of hobby 
interest. MTNA is a professional organiza- 
tion: not the bugs in your bushes, but the 
climate of your life work!” 


This MTNA 
may well have left you with a rather 
confused impression. On the one 
hand, the record shows that MTNA 
has proved its durability; that MTNA 
was founded and has been sustained 
by a commendable idealism: and that 
it has been one of the major factors 
in the musical maturing of this coun- 
try. At the same time, it has been 
plagued by petty weaknesses and, for 
some reason or other, music teachers 
have remained aloof and have not 


survey of history 


joined the Association in numbers 
commensurate with the actual size of 
the private teacher profession. How 
could this contradiction happen? 

I have come to the conclusion that 
one factor was largely responsible for 
the slow growth in membership. From 
its very beginning, MTNA based its 
aproach to organization upon in- 
dividuals. Certainly this was a sound 
But, along with this idea, 
a simple, organizational mistake oc- 
curred. The early leaders decided 
that not only individuals might be- 
long to MTNA, but so could local or 
state organizations. And, if a local 
or state organization did join MTNA, 


approach. 


only one organizational membership 


fee had to be paid. In other words, 
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a state association which might have 
two hundred members could become 
an affiliate by the payment of an or- 
ganizational fee—but not one of the 
association’s members had to become 
a member of MTNA! Some one of 
the early leaders, probably fearful of 
causing dissension, did not foresee 
the fatal result of such a policy and 
we have been having difficulty with 
the correction of this early policy 
ever since. 

The MTNA Constitution, originally 
adopted in 1906 and revised in 1926, 
under Article 11, Membership, Sec- 
tion 6, stated as follows: 


“Any state music teachers association or 
any other musical group in the United 
States is eligible to Organization Member- 
ship upon payment of the regular annual 
dues of four dollars ($4.00). In referring 
to such membership, these organizations 
should use the phrase, “Affiliated with the 
Music Teachers National Association.” It 
is understood that each organization so 
affiliated in entitled to receive one copy of 
the Proceedings.” 


The above quoted excerpt was 
taken from the 1938 Volume of Pro- 
ceedings. Earlier in the same Volume, 
under the report of the business meet- 
ings, there is reported considerable 
discussion of ways and means by 
which some kind of financial afhilia- 
tion between state association mem- 
bers and the MTNA might be worked 
out so that a constantly increasing 
group of musicians would be joining 
the National Association or at least 
become interested in contributing to 
the financial needs of the National 
Association. The President’s address, 
reported in the same _ publication, 
speaks with pride of the growing 
number of state affiliations. How- 
ever, it is evident to us, as it was to 
the officers at that time, that, at this 
very period when the number of 
afhliations was increasing, the Na- 
tional Association was starving to 
death, figuratively and literally be- 
cause of the small number of actual 
dues-paying members. 
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Democratic Organization 


This old policy which plagued 
MTNA also provided a foundation 
for the growth of a myth which 
continues to plague MTNA. Many 
people seem to think that MTNA is 
some sort of super high-level, select 
group of music teachers who for 
some reason or other consider that it 
is their exclusive privilege to look 
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down upon the individual music 
teacher and to tell this individual 
teacher what he or she should or 
should not do. In fact, this un- 
healthy idea seems to extend even 
into the larger units, the local and 
state organizations, and they too 
lock upward toward the National As- 
sociation as a sort of supreme au- 
thority. Let us dismiss this idea as 
sheer nonsense. MTNA is a volun- 
tary association of music teachers. 
It is made up of individuals, and it 
its essentially interested in serving 
individuals. Its officers are not a 
group of ivory-tower dwellers, but 
simply music teachers like your- 
selves. Some of its officers serve 
in colleges and universities, and some 
are private teachers. But its na- 
tional officers are not a self-perpetuat- 
ing exclusive club. The fact is, as 
MTNA now exists, its entire founda- 
tion is based upon a confederation 
uf vigorous, autonomous state as- 
sociations, which, in turn, are groups 
of teachers like yourselves. To sum- 
marize: MTNA is a democratic or- 
ganization which places its entire 
hope for its future upon the willing- 
ness of individual teachers to work 
together for the benefit of indi- 
vidual teachers and the improvement 
of music education in the United 
States. “Music education” as used 
here defines all music teaching as 
education in music. It is unfortu- 
nate that the loose use of the term 
has given it a meaning which defines 
music education as “education in 
music in the public schools.” We are 
realizing as never before that all 
music teachers are music educators 
because actually they are all devoted 
to one common goal: the raising of 
America’s musical literacy. 


(Continued in next issue ) 
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GUNNISON 


(Continued from page 5) 

of musicianship. 
POSTURE: Anatomically correct 
posture is a contributing factor in 
the control of the breath. When 
standing, draw to a full height. When 
sitting, draw to a full height from 
the hips, up. The shoulders should 
be squared, with the arms and hands 
completely relaxed. The hands may 
be occupied by holding some small 
object between them. 

To keep the line of the voice 
straight in the throat, draw the neck 
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back and tilt the head slightly for- 
ward. Avoid being or appearing 
tense. Artful singing is characterized 
by ease of performance. 
BREATHING: With each inhalation, 
lift the chest and draw in the small 
of the back. The two positions should 
thus be held during voice. Exhale 
at the end of each phrase and begin 
anew. Do no over-breathe but main- 
tain a sense of respiratory balance 
at all times. 
SUMMARY OF BASIC PRO. 
CEDURE: The basic procedure, con- 
stituting a breathing cycle, or phrase, 
may be summarized in functional 
order in the following schedule, 
which approximates the correct ana- 
tomical action of the voice. The 
schedule should be followed with 
studied care until it becomes auto- 
matic to the act of singing: 

1. Assume Posture. 
. Inhale, lift and hold. 
. Sing back and up, as if hold- 

ing the breath. 


4. Exhale. 


Ww bd 
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RAUH 
(Continued from page 9) 
what a little pedal will do. and a 
knowledge of one of the classic 
forms. The various movements of 
the sonata form, wisely selected and 
interesting pieces, along with an oc- 
casional etude which will assist in 
overcoming a difficulty in their per- 
formance, all add up to an agree- 


able, interesting and authoritative 
performance, if conscientiously 
studied. 


We endeavor when working with a 
pupil in this manner to draw his at- 
tention to passages which are essen- 
tially scales or arpeggios and stress 
the fact that there are conventional 
fingerings for them. If the finger- 
ings given by the editor to not agree 
with the conventional ones. we focus 
the attention of the pupil on this fact 
and then to a fingering which will 
prove more convenient and in line 
with the topographical aspect of the 
passage. In other words, we, teacher 
and pupil, endeavor, by studying 
the topography of the keys to be used 
in a passage, to devise a fingering 
which will be more convenient and 
which will produce clarity and pure- 
ness of tone. 

Some of the persons who come in 
contact with these lines will undoubt- 
edly feel ill at ease. and disagree. and 








Teachers, Parents, Students! 
A Book you can't afford to be without 


THE MODERN TEACHERS GUIDE 


(Tc the first Seven years of Piano and Piano- 
Class Study, including the ‘'Pre-Piano Class’’) 


By Virginia Churchill 


The Guide includes valuable articles, and 
"up-to-the-minute" lists of material, that will 
help to answer every child's or young-person's 
Musical needs, and every Question confront- 
ing the Present-Day Teacher, Parent, or Student. 
Price $5. (All sales final, because of the 
"personal" nature of the book, and it's 
valuable listings.) 


Summer Work Shop Course, featuring the 
the Guide, July 6, 7, 8. Address: Secretary, 
Miss Churchill's Music Work Shop, 9 Chestnut 
St., Salem, Mass. 
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GUILD NEWS 


Irl Allison and Guy Maier 
will be speakers March 7 
at San Antonio Music Co. 
The Austin Music Teachers 
Association (Mrs. J. H. 
Schlueter, Pres.) is giving 
a banquet March 20 in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Irl 
Allison on the occasion of 
the Silver Anniversary of 
the Founding of the Guild. 
Rudolph Ganz has become 
a member of the Guild. 
Clarence Adler will con- 
duct a class March |7 at 
the Piano Teachers Forum 
in Buffalo. Luisa Stojowski 
is this month's speaker at 
New England Pianoforte 
Association in Boston. 
Hans Barth will give sum- 
mer courses in San An- 
tonio, Scranton, and Mars 
Hill, N.C. 

Helena Zurstadt's ‘Re- 
hearsals for Listening" are 
bringing new subscribers 
to symphony orchestras. 
Dorothy White played to 
an audience of 6000 in San 
Antonio. 

25,000 students are al- 
ready enrolled for regular 
non-competitive Guild au- 
ditions this spring. 


NATIONAL GUILD 
of PIANO TEACHERS 


Box (113 Austin, Texas 








NEWS FROM STUDENT 


CHAPTER NO. 5 


The University of Arizona MTNA Stu- 
dent Chapter was organized in the fall 
of 1952 and since then has become a 
regular part of the University music 
program. Our major project so far was 
a program of American Music that we 
presented last spring. The performers 
were from the faculty and from our 
chapter. This first project was a tremen- 
dous success, and was attended by many 
more students than usually attend pro- 
grams. An attractive poster did wonders 
for advertising our concert. 

We have had lectures from music 
teachers from Tucson and from the 
faculty, the highlight being the appear- 
ance of Mr. James Anthony, our faculty 
advisor, who gave a class piano demon- 
stration for our group. We believe that 
through these programs, lectures and 
demonstrations we will be better pre- 
pared to teach when we start out in life. 





A well-known musician and 

teacher writes a new intro- 

duction to music's elements, 
styles, and forms 


UNDERSTANDING 
MUSIC 


By William S. Newman 


For students and teachers, 
laymen and practitioners, 
this attractive work provides 
a comprehensive survey of 
music in the Western world, 
giving it meaning and per- 
spective, and reflecting re- 
cent musical scholarship. An 
outstanding text for college 
and conservatory courses. 


Text Edition $3.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 








wonder at the non-conformist attitude 
of the writer. Others might give the 
ideas expressed some thought, and 
then perhaps be inclined to agree 
that they might offer a way and a 
means to develop more and better 
musicians who use the piano as their 
means of expression. We have always 
believed that it is “Time to cross a 
bridge when we have arrived at it,” 
and that the essential in crossing it 
is to know that it is a bridge and a 
means of carrying us from one thing 
to another and does not demand that 
we go over a lot of other similar con- 
trivances before crossing on it. 


e 
Music Jeachors 
Association 
cLALLO 
. . 
of California 
The San Fernando Valley Branch 
of the Music Teachers Association of 
California has been having a very 
busy and stimulating season for both 
members and pupils. Something new 
this year is the monthly workshop, in 
preparation for the Spring Festival. 
Both pupils and benefit 
greatly from these informal programs. 
first in added incentive. and also in 
constructive criticism offered through 
a panel of judges selected from 
among the members of the Branch, 
on a rotating basis. Sergei Tarnow- 
sky, eminent pianist and pedagogue. 
is present at all workshops, and joins 


teachers 


in the round table discussion and 


evaluation. The workshops have 





Russell Lanning Says: 


(Author of "Bach Ornamentation" pub. by J. W. Edwards, 


"The N.G.P.T. gives incentives to 


Ann Arbor, Mich.) 


been held alternately in the studios 
of Julie Lotze in Burbank, and Cora 
Upp in Van Nuys. 

The following members meet twice 
monthly for a Master Class with 
Sergei Tarnowsky at Julie Lotze’s 
studio: June Thompson, Ethel Mce- 
Burney, Jeanine Grimshaw, Ellen 
Selby, Cora Upp, Julie Lotze, Lucille 
Bessolo, Louise Kleven Bandy, Doro- 
thy Maginetti, and Deborah Greene. 
The first hour is taken up with teach- 
ing problems, in addition to such 
subjects as pedaling, tone production, 
etc. The second hour is devoted to 
criticism of individual performances 
of repertoire selected in advance. The 
class is open to non-members. 

John Mokrejs is conducting a class 
in counterpoint under the California 
Plan, and Maurice Zam has a Master 
Piano Class at June Davison’s studio 
in Burbank.  . 
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all kinds of pupils, not just to those 
preparing for professional careers. 
| like the Guild's insistence on Bach 


playing for pupils of practically all 


Lutton Music Personnel 
Service 


grades. The Guild is doing a fine Mills Music, Inc. 
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Belleville, N. J. 
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MTNA EAST CENTRAL DIVISION CONVENTION SCENES 


Michigan State Music Teachers 
Association luncheon. 


East Central Division Executive 
Committee meeting. 


MTNA WEST CENTRAL 


Andrew White, baritone. 
Lenore Mudge Stull, 
accompanist. 


One of many interesting, 
informative sessions. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, FEBRUARY 15-18, 1954 


Michigan Singers from the University of 
Michigan, Maynard Klein, Director. 


Sometime After, musical drama by R. H. 
Flood, C. S. B., and Gerre Wood Bowers, 
presented at formal banquet February 17th. 


Wayne University Choir, 
Harold Tallman, Director. 
Detroit photos by State Photographic 


DIVISION CONVENTION SCENES. OMAHA, NEBRASKA, FEBRUARY 24-26, 1954 


Friendships are renewed at the 
Registration Area. 


Willard MacGregor, con- 
cert pianist, presented by 
Schmoller and Mueller. 


ae cee?! 


we ong 


Seated left to right, Divisional Executive Formal banquet at the University of 
Committee members: Tom V. Ritchie, James Omaha, February 25th. — 
. Peterson, Franklin B. Launer, Mabelle . 
Holding Echols, Paul Beckhelm. Standing: 
National Vice President Duane H. Haskell. 
National President Barrett Stout, Executive 
Secretary S. Turner Jones. 





Heuston Youth Symphony Orchestra, Howard F. 
Ww and Conductor. 


Webb, 


Top: Performers in a concert of contemporary Ton: 
music. Left to i 


Blankenship, 


Bottom: The University of Texas String Quar- 
Eduardo Fiorelli, 
cellist, 


tet: Angel 
Young, 


Reyes, 
assisting 
Gillis, performers at the Formal Banquet. 


Founder 


right: 


Paul A. 


Arizona 
Delaware 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Ohio 
Montana 
Washington 
Alabama 
Wisconsin 
New Mexico 
Missouri 
Illinois 
Tennessee 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
STATE 


April, Thatcher 

May 19-20, Hotel DuPont, Wilmington 

June 6-7, A & M College, Stillwater 

June, Salem 

June 22-24, St. Francis Hotel, Canton 

July, Montana State University, Missoula 
August 11-13, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
August 16-18, Alabama College, Montevallo 
October, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
October (first weekend), Las Cruces 

October 31, November 1-2, Springfield 
November 14-15, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
November 26-27. Site to be announced 


NATIONAL 
February 13-16, 1955, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION 


February 11-14, 1956, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MTNA SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION CONVENTION SCENES, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, MARCH 3-6, 1954 


Francis Jones, 
Pisk, Bela Rozsa, 
Richardson, Carlos Moseley, Kent Kennan, Lytle 


Powell. 


Horace Britt, 


Left to right: Hazel D. Monfort, then President 
ot Southwestern Division; Virginia France, 
MTNA Vice President ; S. Turner Jones, MTNA 
Executive Secretary; Stefan Bardas, concert 
pianist ; Barrett Stout, MTNA President. 


fs 
Josephine Antoine, Metropolitan Opera 
oseph soprano, (right) explains a fine musical point 
Helem to Hazel D. Monfort, and President Barrett 
Stout. 


of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Bottom: The Concert Triv of Houston, Bill 

Palmer and Bill Hughes, accordions, plus Len 

Manno, bass, perform music by Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Debussy. 


Phyllis 
Albert 





The formal Banquet, March 5, 1954. 


Top: Stefan Bardas, Artist in Residence, University 


Bottom: A group of authorities discuss “Goals and 
Standards in Music Education.in the CANTO States.” 
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